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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THe German people are so magnificently organized for the 
purpose of deceiving the world, and the world allows itself to be 

so easily deceived, that after many weeks of the 
. Premature Peace Plot we are by no means sure as 

to how far the whole manceuvre is a bluff or how 
far it is a “blind.” That Germany would at any moment make 
peace on her own terms is true, but the same is true of ourselves 
or of any of our Allies, or indeed of any nation at any moment 
of any war. It is common form—it means nothing. We should 
all be delighted to make peace to-morrow and should have little 
difficulty in drafting terms that would liberate Europe from the 
menace of Prussian militarism for the rest of the century and 
somewhat beyond. But the real question is, how far is Germany 
from acknowledging defeat and crying peccavi? So far as we 
can judge she is a very long way. We need pay no attention to 
anything she says, but only to what she does. There may be a 
Moderate Party in high places in a relatively reasonable frame of 
mind who realize that their country is heading for catastrophe, 
that there can be only one end to the present conflict, but so far 
there is not a jot or tittle of evidence to support the view of our 
professional optimists that the furor Teutonicus is abating. 
Moreover, as our optimists have not yet been right on any war 
problem, their sole chance of being right to-day rests on the 
speculative law of chances, which precludes the same men from 
being always wrong. The only controversy in Germany visible 
to the naked eye, so far as there can be serious controversy in a 
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country completely dominated by the Drill Sergeant, is not, as 
some fondly imagine, between “ annexationists” and “ anti- 
annexationists,” but between various brands of annexationists, in 
whom there is more distinction than difference. The supposed 
“struggle” between Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the German 
Imperial Chancellor, and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the creator 
of the modern German Navy, is chiefly a figment of the foreign 
journalist’s lively imagination, nor is it more than a fight about 
form, namely, as to how far it is politic for Germany to avow her 
full Pan-German programme, involving the dismemberment of 
Europe, or how far it is more prudent to attain the common end 
by instalments. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg is no less an annexa- 
tionist than his “‘ enemies ’’—he dare not publicly declare himself 
in favour of returning Belgium to the Belgians, and has laboriously 
disclaimed any such imputation on his patriotism. Under the 
circumstances it is simply dishonest of any Englishman or any 
American to pretend that responsible Germany has reached a 
reasonable frame of mind and would anyhow be prepared to 
revert to the status quo ante August 1914—not that this any 
longer affords a basis of negotiation, as events have happily 
combined to force the Allies, as we shall see, to issue a declaration 
of peace terms incompatible with the old order of things on the 
Continent, under which all her neighbours lived under perpetual 
Prussian menace. The air is consequently much clearer and we 
have less excuse than ever for underrating the tremendous task 
confronting us before we attain our objective. 


From a certain Press one would gather that Germany was hope- 
lessly stricken, and that it was merely a question of the day on 
; which the toreador would step into the ring and 
ae administer the coup de grdce to the dying bull. 
But then, according to these same pundits, that 

has been the plight of the enemy ever since the siege of Liége 
two and a half years ago. What may safely be said is that a 
very large number of Germans, who originally regarded the war 
as a gigantic picnic for the greater glory of the Fatherland, have 
lost the picnic feeling. The few, the very few, who are capable 
of independent thought in a country where everything is done 
“to order,” regret that their Government embarked on the 
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Frightful Adventure at so ill-chosen a moment, though the vast 
majority of Germans now believe, as they are told, not that 
Germany made war upon Belgium, but that Belgium made war 
upon Germany. A considerable number of Germans who do not 
count would doubtless be prepared to cut some proportion of 
their losses for the sake of immediate peace, but as things have 
not reached the stage when any effective body dare question the 
divine right of the Kaiser to be omniscient and infallible—we are 
told he is more beloved and popular, if not younger than ever— 
we are a long, long way from any practical political results to such 
discontent and distress as there may be to-day in Germany, of which 
we hear much, especially from those who are responsible for the 
manner in which the blockade has been run. That Wilhelm II 
has a guilty conscience and dreads that his appalling crimes may 
be detected by the dupes who still adore him is self-evident from 
his every utterance and every action. The greater Germans who 
founded the German Empire had at any rate the courage of their 
convictions. They boasted of their misdeeds. Bismarck was 
never known to shirk responsibility, and in the classic auto- 
biography which he left as a legacy to his countrymen he boldly 
declared : 

During the time that I was in office I advised three wars, the Danish, the Bohemian, 
and the French: but every time I first made myself clear whether the war, if it were 
successful, would bring a prize of victory worth the sacrifices which every war requires, 


and which now are so much greater than in the last century. (Zhe Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck, vol. ii, p. 290.) 


Contrast this candid avowal with the whimpering of the miserable 
sinners who are losing the mighty Empire that Bismarck and 
Moltke founded, and who expend themselves in casting upon 
others the blame of their own crimes and follies. The Fatherland 
of Wilhelm II, the Crown Prince, Tirpitz, Zeppelin, Bernhardi, 
and the rest of the Blood and Iron School would now have the 
world believe that their war was planned and plotted by our own 
easy-going peace-loving King Edward, and that his Machiavellian 
schemes for the dismemberment of Germany were put into 
execution by King George, the Emperor Nicholas, and President 
Poincaré, at the immediate instigation of malefactors of the 
Grey type, whose sole vice consisted in their obstinate refusal to 
believe evil of the German Emperor and to prepare accordingly. 
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Ir is high time we tried to understand Germany, and if knowledge 
is the beginning of wisdom we should grasp the fact that though 
there may have been much whining beyond the 
Rhine this winter, there has been an immense 
amount of activity. Under cover of the Premature 
Peace Plot to which officious neutrals have lent themselves, the 
German masses have been reorganized for war purposes as never 
before, and it is calculated that the German armies will be able 
to take the field this spring in as great numbers as last year, and 
with unlimited artillery and munitions as the result of the levée 
en masse and the food restrictions—measures which it were 
foolish to minimize or ridicule, as we shall assuredly find ourselves 
compelled to copy them as the price of victory. There are 
undoubtedly welcome signals of distress from the chief enemy, 
while some of her confederates appear to be decidedly groggy, 
though we must not believe all we read or hear, as to throw us 
off our guard and to convince us that “all is over bar the shout- 
ing” has always been among the most cherished objects of the 
enemy and that in which the Boche has so far been most successful. 
There are many other symptoms besides the over-advertised longing 
for peace across the North Sea, and it is reassuring to know that 
neither responsible sailors nor responsible soldiers are in the least 
tempted to make the fatal blunder of depreciating this most 
formidable foe, while there is a growing recognition of the fact 
in Allied circles that we cannot hope for decisive victory by 
economic pressure alone, however drastic, as it is essential to 
Europe that the Prussian war machine suffer resounding defeat 
in the field, on land, and sea. 


Decisive 
Victory 


Wir anything short of this we cannot hope to bring the 
Hohenzollerns to their knees, though, on the other hand, it would 
be impossible to exaggerate the political results 
of a real strategic disaster to German arms, which 
would humiliate the German nation to the point 
of demoralization and abasement, and inflict a mortal wound 
upon the dynasty which is fons et origo mali. Upon this por- 
tentous task, which it were sheer madness to underrate, the 
entire energies of the Allies will henceforward be concentrated. 
Everything turns upon the skill, the efforts, the sacrifices, of the 
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Fighting Men who have given us a taste of their quality, which 
encourages the ever-growing hopes of Europe. Their success in 
the field, needless to say, depends upon the material and moral 
support they receive from the communities behind them. In a 
word, the Allied populations, men, women, and children, are 
pitted against the enemy population, and in this titanic struggle 
the fittest will survive and the weaker go to the wall. We should 
hope it were no longer necessary to insist on emancipating the 
Armies and Navies from political interference “ for the duration.” 
Speaking of our own country, British soldiers and sailors have 
never attempted since the days of Monk to interfere in politics, 
and all the public ask of the politicians is that they stand aside 
in the interests of the State and give the Fighting Men a free 
hand, contenting themselves with the not inconsiderable réle of 
universal providers, which involves the mobilization of the civil 
population for national service, and the fact that this task has 
been entrusted by the Government to Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is interpreted as a guarantee that it will be efficiently and 
thoroughly done with an exclusive eye to victory. 


Ir is not for Englishmen to attempt to dictate to any Ally, or to 
question any Ally’s political arrangements, which are strictly 
domestic affairs, though as the lives of all the 
nations are at stake we may be permitted to 
observe that the less bureaucrats and politicians 
everywhere interfere with strategy and strategists the better 
chance for the common cause. It is eminently satisfactory in 
glancing round the various Fronts to note the signal ability of 
the men in the Chief Commands. Russia, as we know, is hampered 
in many dark and mysterious ways unintelligible to the West, but 
no one questions the tactical ability of her generals. A nation 
must, indeed, be rich in military talent that can afford to relegate 
a leader of the exceptional competence of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
to a Side Show. France, again, is capably represented in the 
Balkans by General Sarrail, who has kept his end up wonderfully 
well under impossible conditions which are understood to have 
been thoroughly thrashed out at the recent Conference in Rome, 
which is believed to have substantially clarified the situation. 
Italy has contributed a soldier of conspicuous merit to the war 
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in the person of General Cadorna, strategist as well as tactician, 
who has fought strenuously and successfully for the Napoleonic 
principle of “decisive force at the decisive point,” and against 
those wasteful “little packets” so dear to amateur strategists, 
which are among the most dangerous by-products of parlia- 
mentary oratory. France owes her salvation to her splendid 
army which, whether under a Jofire or a Nievelle, or other 
brilliant leaders, such as Foch or Castelnau, Pétain, Balfourier, or 
Mangin, and many more who could be named, has clearly 
established its ascendancy over the enemy, who wishes to God he 
had never heard of Verdun, any more than of the blessed Somme, 
or the accursed Ancre. We also may be proud of the Great 
Improvization which immortalized itself last year when Prussia 
was brought nearer defeat than at any time since Jena. To the 
British Army Europe looks with ever-increasing expectation that 
in conjunction with the army of France it will rid civilization of 
this hideous nightmare. It is vital that our troops should be 
under leaders they trust, who in their turn command the confidence 
of the Government and the country. It is a condition precedent 
of success which happily prevails to-day. Every one acknowledges 
that we could not better the combination of Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig as Commander-in-Chief with Sir William Robertson 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff. If our Army could speak 
it would frankly acknowledge that it can produce nothing better 
than these great soldiers, and if it cannot win under them it is 
unlikely to win under anybody else. 


In justice to the Army the nation should never for one instant 
forget that, owing to the monomania which possessed politicians 
of all Parties for a hundred years with the acquies- 
cence of the people, Great Britain alone among the 
great European Powers was without an adequate 
army. Our soldiers have consequently been compelled to do in 
two years what has taken every other army at least twenty 
years to achieve. By the common consent of critical Allies 
they have performed a miracle which no one would have 
conceived possible in creating this mighty organization across the 
Channel under the German guns, though it would indeed be 
ungrateful to forget also under the sheltering wing of our valiant 
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French comrades in arms. Even British soldiers, resourceful, 
industrious, capable, and devoted, cannot be expected to make 
unlimited bricks without straw, and when strictures are passed 
upon operations, either by discredited politicians and their jackals 
or by jealous professionals, we must frankly recognize that the 
casualties are the appalling price the heroic younger generation 
pays for the negligence of their elders, who, although Armageddon 
was, so to speak, hitting them in the face, at any rate since 
A.D. 1900, preferred to look the other way, and declined to take 
elementary precautions, of which one of the most obvious was the 
creation in peace-time of a General Staff or trained Army against 
the impending and inevitable catastrophe. The Battles of the 
Somme and the Ancre are incomparably the fiercest fighting in 
British history, and we may gather from Field-Marshal Haig’s 
masterly and modest dispatch, published at the end of December, 
that the results abundantly justified the unprecedented effort. 
This historical document should be read -in the original, as it is 
essential to a clear understanding of the past and future campaigns, 
and though naturally it contains nothing controversial, it inci- 
dentally establishes the case for the Western School, which we 
may now hope has at last gained the day. The Commander-in- 
Chief points out that “ The principle of an offensive campaign 
during the summer of 1916 had already been decided on by all 
the Allies.” He had discussed with General Joffre the various 
possible alternatives in the West, and they were in complete 
agreement as to the front to be attacked by the combined French 
and British Armies. The preparation of our offensive had made 
considerable progress, but as its date was dependent on many 
doubtful factors, a final decision on this point was deferred until 
the general situation had become clearer. Sir Douglas naturally 
desired to postpone it as long as possible, as the British Armies 
were growing and their munitions increasing, while a very large 
proportion of our officers and men were still far from being fully 
trained, and the longer the attack was deferred the more efficient 
they would become. On the other hand, the enemy was constantly 
pressing Verdun, while on the Italian front the Austrian offensive 
was gaining ground, and “it was evident that the strain might 
become too great to be borne unless timely action were taken to 
relieve it.” 
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By the end of May the pressure upon the Italian front had attained 
such serious proportions that the Russian campaign had to be 
opened early in June, “ and the brilliant successes 
gained by our Allies against the Austrians at once 
caused a movement of German troops from the 
Western to the Eastern front. This, however, did not lessen the 
pressure on Verdun. The heroic defence of our French Allies had 
already gained many weeks of inestimable value, and had caused 
the enemy very heavy losses; but the strain continued to 
increase.” Therefore it was eventually agreed “ between General 
Jofire and myself that the combined French and British offensive 
should not be postponed beyond the end of June.” The objects 
in view were threefold ; (1) to relieve the pressure on Verdun ; 
(2) to assist our Allies in other theatres of war by stopping any 
further transfer of German troops from the Western front ; (3) to 
wear down the strength of the forces opposed to us. We have 
an admirably lucid account of the ensuing operations, including 
the final and most successful fighting on the Ancre in November, 
which completely consolidated our position. By that time we 
had secured our three main objects. Verdun was relieved, the 
main German armies were pinned down in the West and their 
strength seriously depleted. As Sir Douglas points out, any one 
of these results would have justified the Battle of the Somme, but 
the attainment of all three “affords ample compensation for the 
splendid efforts of our troops and for the sacrifices made by 
ourselves and our Allies. They have brought us a long step 
forward towards the final victory of the Allied cause.” The 
desperate struggle for the possession of Verdun had invested 
that position with a moral and political importance out of all 
proportion to its military value. Its fall would undoubtedly 
have been proclaimed as a great victory for the enemy “ that 
would have shaken the faith of many in our ultimate success.” 
His failure before Verdun, despite great efforts and corresponding 
losses, “ was a severe blow to his prestige, especially in view of 
the confidence he had openly expressed as to the results of the 
struggle.” All our information went to show that we had 
successfully tied up the enemy, as the movement of German 
troops eastward provoked by the Russian successes stopped 
shortly after the opening of the Allied attack, after which enemy 
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forces moved eastwards consisted, with but one single exception, 
of divisions exhausted on the Somme front which were always 
replaced by fresh divisions. In November the strength of the 
enemy in the Western theatre of war was greater than in July, 
notwithstanding the abandonment of his Verdun offensive. It is 
therefore justifiable to conclude that we saved our Allies in other 
theatres from the attack of forces which would otherwise have 
been directed against them. 


As regards our third object, namely, the attrition of the enemy, 
the evidence shows that German losses in men and material were 
substantially higher than those of the Allies, while 
morally our balance of advantage was much 
greater. There was a steady deterioration in the 
troops confronting us, and their resistance at the end was decidedly 
feebler than in the earlier stages of the battle. During our 
advance four-fifths of the total number of German divisions on 
the Western front were thrown one after another into the Somme 
battle, some twice, some thrice, and at the close “his power of 
resistance had been very seriously diminished,” and but for the 
break-up of the weather we should have been able to achieve yet 
greater results. As it was, between July 1 and November 18 we 
took some 38,000 prisoners, including 800 officers, 29 big guns, 
96 field guns and field howitzers, 136 trench mortars and 514 
machine-guns. What makes these results all the more remarkable 
is that they were gained by British troops of whom the over- 
whelming majority had been raised and trained during the war, 
some only counting their service by months and having their 
first experience of war on the Somme. “ The conditions under 
which we entered the war had made this unavoidable. We were 
compelled either to use hastily trained and inexperienced officers 
and men, or else to defer the offensive until we had trained them. 
In this latter case we should have failed our Allies.” The Com- 
mander-in-Chief pays a well-earned tribute to the splendid young 
men in his command. “ That these troops should have accom- 
plished so much under such conditions, and against an army and 
@ nation whose chief concern for so many years has been prepara- 
tion for war, constitutes a feat of which the history of our nation 
records no equal. The difficulties and hardships cheerfully over- 
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eome, and the endurance, determination, and invincible courage 
shown in meeting them, can hardly be imagined by those who 
have not had personal experience of the battle, even though they 
have themselves seen something of war.” For fear of giving 
valuable information to the enemy Sir Douglas Haig denied 
himself the pleasure “to particularize the units, brigades, or 
divisions especially connected with the different events described.” 
That one can well understand, and no one will grumble at this 
wise reticence. Recommendations for individual rewards had 
been separately forwarded, and ultimately full details would be 
made known. “ Meanwhile it must suffice to say that troops 
from every part of the British Isles, and from every Dominion 
and quarter of the Empire, whether Regulars, Territorials, or 
men of the New Armies, have borne a share in the Battle of the 
Somme. While some have been more fortunate than others in 
opportunities for distinction, all have done their duty nobly.” 


THRovGHOUT the long roll of victories borne on the colours of our 
regiments there had never been “a higher test of the endurance 
and resolution of our infantry. They have shown 
themselves worthy of the highest traditions of our 
race and of the proud records of former wars.” 
Against the defences we had to assault, which in many respects 
were “far more formidable than the most famous fortresses in 
history,” infantry would have been powerless without thoroughly 
efficient artillery preparation and support. The Commander-in- 
Chief pronounces the work of our artillery as “ wholly admirable,” 
despite the tremendous strain on the personnel. The achievement 
was all the more remarkable with such short training for most 
of the junior officers and of the non-commissioned officers and 
men. “ Despite this, they rose to a very high level of technical 
and tactical skill, and the combination between artillery and 
infantry, on which, above everything, victory depends, was an 
outstanding feature of the battle. Good even in July, it improved 
with experience until in the latter assaults it approached perfec- 
tion.” Another body highly deserving praise was the Royal 
Flying Corps, whose efficiency was essential to success and who had 
performed their most difficult and daring work with the utmost 
skill and determination. Other remarkable features were the 
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trench mortars, the Machine-Gun Corps, “the Tanks,” the won- 
derful devotion of the engineers, especially those heroic Tunnelling 
Companies which have been the admiration of every one who has 
seen anything of their handiwork, the Field Survey Companies, 
the Signal Service, the Army Service Corps, the Ordnance Corps, 
and all those who do dreary and deadly but indispensable work 
behind the lines. Naturally the Commander-in-Chief did not 
forget the devotion of the R.A.M.C. and the Medical Corps of 
the Dominions, who never spared themselves at the casualty 
clearing stations, in the field, and at the stationary and general 
hospitals at the base and elsewhere, nor was he unmindful of the 
fact that his Army could not remain a day in the field but for the 
self-sacrifice of the workers at home, women as well as men, who 
have responded splendidly to the call. Sir Douglas modestly 
described his own position with such great forces in the field as 
“necessarily restricted to a general guidance,” but by common 
consent of every one serving under him his commanding and 
attractive personality, his serene and sagacious judgment, his 
steady and undeviating determination and large grasp of the 
portentous problems confronting him, his single-minded industry 
and lifelong devotion to a noble profession, are among our greatest 
assets at the Front. It is a matter of universal satisfaction that 
the Commander-in-Chief should have been made a Field-Marshal 
at the New Year. The military honours to some extent offset 
the political honours, which arouse animadversion. 


Str Doveras Hate concluded his memorable dispatch by a 
tribute to the Army Commanders, upon whom great responsibilities 
had devolved. In the Somme battle “these 
responsibilities were entrusted to General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and Sir Hubert Gough, commanding respectively the 
4th and 5th Armies, who for five months controlled the operations 
of very large forces in one of the greatest, if not absolutely the 
greatest struggle that has ever taken place.” It was impossible 


The Future 


to speak too highly of the qualities of Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
Sir Hubert Gough had displayed throughout the battle. “ Their 
thorough knowledge of the profession, and their cool and sound 
judgment, tact, and determination, proved fully equal to every 
call on them. They entirely justified their selection for such 
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responsible commands.” The preparations for the battle, apart 
from those of Gommecourt, had been carried out under Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s orders, and it was not until after the action of July 1 
that Sir Hubert Gough was placed in charge of a portion of the 
attacking front “in order to enable Sir Henry Rawlinson to 
devote his whole attention to the area in which I then decided to 
concentrate the main effort.” The British Commander-in-Chief 
could not close his dispatch without alluding “to the happy 
relations which continue to exist between the Allied Armies and 
between our troops and the civil population in France and Belgium. 
The unfailing co-operation of our Allies, their splendid fighting 
qualities, and the kindness and goodwill universally displayed 
towards us have won the gratitude, as well as the respect and 
admiration, of all ranks of the British Armies.” As regards the 
future, Sir Douglas Haig pointed out that though the enemy’s 
power had not yet been broken, nor was it possible to estimate 
the time the war might last before the Allies gained their objects, 
“the Somme battle has placed beyond doubt the ability of the 
Allies to gain those objects. The German army is the mainstay 
of the Central Powers, and a full half of that army, despite all 
the advantages of the defensive, supported by the strongest 
fortifications, suffered defeat on the Somme this year. Neither 
victors nor the vanquished will forget this; and, though bad 
weather has given the enemy a respite, there will undoubtedly 
be many thousands in his ranks who will begin the new campaign 
with little confidence in their ability to resist our assaults and to 
overcome our defence.” Our New Armies entered the battle 
determined to win and confident of their ability todo so. “ They 
have proved to themselves, to the enemy, and to the world that 
this confidence was justified, and in the fierce struggle they have 
been through they have learnt many valuable lessons which will 
help them in the future.” 


Ir the British Army is in good hands and we can face the future 
with quiet confidence, leaving all boasting to the Hohenzollerns, 
what of the British Navy, which not for the first 
time is the very foundation as well as the shield 
and buttress of the liberties of Europe? Here 
again we are fortunate, as it is universally acknowledged that 
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with Admiral Beatty at the head of the Grand Fleet and with 
Admiral Jellicoe at the Admiralty we have a combination of 
genius, science, and seamanship impossible to beat. We likewise 
know that with Sir Edward Carson as First Lord not only will 
there be a keen and sympathetic administration but a clear- 
brained and determined counsellor, and one who will both know 
how to protect the Fleet against amateur strategy and secure a 
proper hearing for the naval view such as it has not yet had at 
any stage of the war. At the outset it was harassed by Napoleon- 
Nelson-Churchill, who made all our admirals’ lives a burden to 
them. Thereafter it passed under the control of the Foreign 
Office to whom every moot point was referred, with the results 
that the war was indefinitely prolonged, while we earned the 
undying contempt of every neutral by our abject attitude. Sir 
Edward Carson is of altogether different metal. He neither 
desires limelight for himself nor will he allow the Fleet to be put 
under the shadow of the Foreign Office. Though a politician he 
does not suffer from the besetting sin of politicians, namely, self- 
sufficiency, but he understands those who do and discounts 
them accordingly. He will realize the appalling ignorance of 
the Sea Affair throughout governing circles, and will know how 
to resist that perilous cheeseparing which is always the Navy’s 
greatest danger in war as in peace. The Fleet is out of sight, 
which to the unimaginative is as good as out of mind. There is 
hardly one conspicuous public man with any grip of the problems 
of sea power or who has ever tried to begin to understand the 
British Navy, though not a few who have never seen the sea can 
at need compose periods on our command of it. It is of the 
utmost advantage to the Navy that after having been for many 
years the happy hunting-ground of second-rate politicians and 
first-rate charlatans—needless to say we are not thinking of 
Mr. Balfour—it should now be associated with a statesman of 
character and power, who among great gifts has that of apprecia- 
tion, which is not too common in either profession to which he 
belongs. We venture to hope that Sir Edward Carson will see 
that the Navy is no longer starved in the matter of honours, 
which are doled out so lavishly to the Talking Men and so shabbily 
to the Fighting Men. 
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LiKE the Allied Armies, the Allied Fleets have grave problems 
confronting them, including a certain accumulation of arrears 
from the Wait and See regime. Great Britain is 
not the only sea Power on our side, as American 
ignoramuses seem to imagine or prefer to pretend. 
It is not “a British Blockade” from which they suffer incon- 
venience, but an Allied Blockade in which several first-class 
navies besides our own participate, particularly those of France, 
Russia, and Italy, with Japan as an invaluable reserve. If we 
had only had the sense to call it “a French Blockade ”—always 
supposing our French friends would have been willing—we 
should have overcome half the odium across the Atlantic and 
robbed American Anglophobia of its chief weapon. Unfor- 
tunately there never was sense or sensibility in Downing Street. 
We note with satisfaction that there has been a Naval Conference 
at the Admiralty at the end of January between the French, the 
Italian, and the British Navies, to discuss naval policy in the 
Mediterranean, which bristles with difficulties. Necessarily one 
of our main naval anxieties there as elsewhere is the submarine, 
as to the seriousness of which Sir John Jellicoe has wisely warned 
the country in a recent speech. That the daily toll of shipping, 
Allied and neutral, is alarming we can all gather from the news- 
papers even if we reject the yet greater German figures. Con- 
sidering the area of attack and the weapons and methods employed 
against the defenceless tramp trader one may perhaps wonder, 
not that the victims are so many, but that they are not more, when 
we recollect that Germany has been allowed by the neutral 
world, which has taken to lecture us on the blessings of peace, to 
wage merciless and murderous war upon all shipping without 
provoking the faintest resistance from any of our self-righteous 
sermonizers. The single Power which has shown any self-respect 
is Spain. The rest have combined to put a premium upon whole- 
sale sea assassination, and then berate us about the future 
“Freedom of the Seas!” Germany is threatening new forms of 
“ Frightfulness ” and boasts that she is building five submarines 
for every one now in operation, and that in the spring she will 
embark on an indiscriminate policy of sink at sight. As she has 
never done anything else but attack any unarmed man, woman, 
or child wherever found, whether on shore or afloat, our flesh 
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refuses to creep. Our Admiralty is now at last fully alive to the 
submarine peril ; our admirals are taking young men into counsel, 
and that we have nothing to fear whenever any armed Englishman 
meets any armed German on any element is proved by every 
incident of the war. At the same time we should be the very 
last to underrate the German submarine, or super-submarine, 
though we feel confident that the Navy, which is now at last 
getting a fair chance, will know how to cope with it, always 
provided there is sufficient shipbuilding. British merchant ship- 
ping is estimated to have lost nearly three million tons since August 
1914. The Admiralty should be put in charge of the mercantile 
marine, not the latter in charge of the former. 


It would not be overwise to speculate upon possible military 
movements whose success largely depends upon surprise, which 
S'de Shows has shown its power in this war as in every previous 

war. Nor are we tempted to do so as we have 
not the faintest glimmering as to any Allied plan. We do not 
even know as to which side is most likely to take the field first 
this year, nor where the jumping-off place may be. Conceivably 
Germany might open the ball against Russia or Italy, or on some 
part of the Western front, unless she prefers to continue her 
Rumanian campaign, which seems to have hung fire during the 
last few weeks, judging by the volte-face of the ineffable King 
Constantine of Greece, who has begun making apologies to the 
Allies for some of his many outrages and treacheries, presumably 
because the Central Powers are not in a position at the moment 
to afford him military assistance, unless it is a pretty little plot 
inspired from Potsdam to throw the Allies off their guard pending 
the preparation of an attack upon General Sarrail. We make no 
claim to competence in strategy and only upon one strategic 
controversy have hazarded any opinion during the war, and 
then only after assuring ourselves that there was an overwhelming 
consensus of the best military opinion in favour of concentration 
in the West and against the development of successive Side Shows 
which at various moments threatened to lose the war. Here 
was an issue between parliamentary orators and the soldiers— ‘ 
practically all the soldiers, with the exception of some of those 
immersed in the Side Shows, who could not see the wood for the 
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trees. We know less than nothing of strategy, but we know as 
much as the platform speakers, and should always support the 
soldiers in their own province just as we should support the 
politicians in theirs. Thus, if we wanted to “strafe” the Welsh 
Church we should entrust the drafting and execution of the 
measure to Sir John Simon and Mr. McKenna rather than to 
Sir William Robertson, Sir Douglas Haig, Admiral Jellicoe, or 
Admiral Beatty. But if, on the other hand, we wanted to “ strafe” 
the Boche we should prefer to put ourselves in the hands of the 
soldiers and sailors. When they differ the politician must act 
as arbiter, but when they agree it is clearly his duty to say ditto. 
There is no risk of any military encroachment on the civil power 
in our country, but there is perpetual risk of the encroachment 
of the politician on the military, one reason being that owing to 
their own superior tongue-power, politicians are apt to regard 
all “‘ experts” as endowed with inferior intelligence—and it must 
be admitted that in a dialectical encounter those who have passed 
their lives in argument are likely to get the better of those who 
have done everything except argue. It is an unfair competition, 
and the less the time of admirals and generals is wasted upon 
discussion—in which, though right nine times out of ten, they 
could easily appear to be put in the wrong by cross-examination— 
the better. At the same time, let us gladly acknowledge that 
the new Government, while buying some experience with some 
inevitable blunders, is doing many admirable things. Indeed, 
since the exit of the Indispensables into outer darkness, where 
it is the prayer of every patriot that they may indefinitely remain, 
there has been an altogether different atmosphere in London, 
which we believe has radiated throughout His Majesty’s Dominions. 
For the first time in the war there is a feeling of victory in the air. 


TueE Lloyd George Government entered upon an appalling heritage 
and must necessarily take time to get things straight, and in the 
process will undoubtedly make blunders, unavoid- 
able and avoidable, because they are human beings 
and neither gods nor demigods. They are certain 
to do unpopular and even exasperating things, as there will be 
plenty of people to point out, especially in that portion of the 
Press which applauded every blunder of the Asquith regime 
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and pronounced criticism of the Coalition to be treason. We feel 
sure that our readers, who have hardly yet recovered from their 
surprise and delight at the exit of the Indispensables, will follow 
the admirable example of the recent Labour Congress and support 
the War Government, whose advent to power was equally a 
cause of rejoicing to every Ally and every Dominion as it was 
of dismay to every enemy on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
must not only back it up in the vigorous and victorious prosecu- 
tion of the war against the open foe, but likewise against its 
insidious internal enemies, from the negligible Pacifist to the large 
army of professional politicians whose noses aie sorely out of 
joint and still hanker after the halcyon days when a score of 
Front Benchers could call themselves ‘‘ Cabinet Ministers.” The 
malcontents are supported by a persistent Press and are strong 
in both Houses of Parliament, in certain Caucuses, though without 
popular support anywhere. For one thing, though they dare 
not avow it, they are jealous of the political position acquired by 
Labour, which all enlightened patriots approve. The Westminster 
Gazette was positively pathetic over the fact that at one moment 
last month, with Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner in Rome and 
Lord Curzon getting married, this country was being “ governed ” 
by Mr. Henderson, who until recently was a rank-and-file working 
man Member of Parliament! We would sooner be governed by 
Mr. Henderson, or any of many other working men who could 
be named, than by any Twenty-Three. Already the new Govern- 
ment is associated with one piece of constructive statesmanship 
of which it would be impossible to exaggerate the value or the 
importance. It is a step which every Mandarin of every Party 
openly or secretly obstructed, and with such success that we had 
almost begun to despair of realizing it as decade succeeded decade 
without anything being done. We refer, of course, to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s epoch-making action in calling the Colonies to our 
councils and making them part and parcel of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. This likewise arouses jealousy among the small-minded. 
It means that the Dominions can be no longer treated as out- 
siders and their statesmen fobbed off with titles and flapdoodle. 
No action of any Home Government has caused keener satisfac- 
tion throughout the Empire, and all concerned are anxious to 
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Sir Robert Borden’s presence is assured, and though General 
Botha is, unfortunately, detained in South Africa, General Smuts 
will be a worthy and honoured substitute. Mr. Massey, the 
New Zealand Premier, whose robust and sensible speeches have 
been a decided factor in promoting this reform, will still be with 
us, and, despite discouraging rumours, we cannot help hoping 
that Australia will insist that Mr. Hughes in any event represents 
her. Not the least important question the Imperial Council 
will have to settle is the fate of the German Colonies. Public 
opinion at home and throughout the Allied countries looks to 
them to veto any incipient weakness in the use of our strongest 
weapon in the humiliation of the Hohenzollerns. It would be 
a crime against humanity to return to Germany any inch of 
territory liberated from the horrors of Hun rule. 


WHEN we went to press last month the downpour of Peace Notes 
had set in, which is still proceeding. They were the inevitable 
sequel of the campaign in the West which convinced 
Germany of the wisdom of trying to secure by art 
what she was unlikely to gain by arms. Wilhelm II 
would have us believe that the peace movement originated in his 
Christian soul, in support of which a document has been recently 
published, dated October 31, 1916, though sceptics speculate as 
to whether it really belongs to the autumn or was invented in 
the New Year and for the sake of appearances antedated. There 
is, however, no doubt as to its authorship, as only a Hohenzollern 
could produce anything so nauseating. 


Mystery of 
a Missive 


My prar Berumann,—lI have since been turning our conversation thoroughly over 
in my mind. It is clear that the peoples of the enemy countries, kept in a morbid war 
atmosphere, and labouring under lies and frauds, and deluded by fighting and hatred, 
possess no men who are able, or who have the moral courage, to speak the word which 
will bring relief—to propose peace. 

What is wanted is a moral deed, to free the world, including neutrals, from the 
pressure which weighs upon all. For such a deed it is necessary to find a ruler who 
has a conscience, who feels that he is responsible to God, who has a heart for his own 
people and for those of his enemies, who, indifferent as to any possible wilful misrepre- 
sentation of his action, possesses the will to free the world from its sufferings. I have 
the courage. Trusting in God, I shall dare to take this step. Please draft Notes on 
these Jines, and submit them to me, and make all the necessary arrangements without 
delay [our italics]. (Signed) Wrttiam, LR. 


Apart from the revolting hypocrisy of the murderer of Edith 
Cavell posing as a sort of Florence Nightingale, there is something 
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“fishy” about this epistle. If the Imperial Chancellor was 
ordered by the All-Highest, whose stock of patience is limited, 
to draft a Peace Note “ without delay ” so long ago as the end of 
October, how came he to waste six weeks over it, and why was it 
heralded by that fatal speech in the Reichstag which effectually 
destroyed its prospects before it appeared? It was not until 
Mid-December that the German suggestion of a conference, alias 
an armistice, was forwarded to the Allies via the United States— 
there were no peace proposals and it may be doubted whether 
there were any peace intentions—a truce being the German 
objective. Hot-foot on the German Note, which was half snarl, 
half whine, came President Wilson’s invitation to all the belli- 
gerents to state their terms. According to Count Julius Andrassy, 
the Hungarian statesman, President Wilson had received the 
German terms, but so far none have been divulged, and though 
various plans for dismembering different neighbours of the Mailed 
Fist have been semi-officially promulgated, no German of the 
least authority has, either officially or unofficially, so far as we 
know, so much as hinted at any conditions which even afforded 
a pretext for discussion. The German Government is understood 
to have denied Count Andrassy’s statement, and the latter has 
apologized for his “ indiscretion.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON remains reticent on this point. In all proba- 
bility what happened was that Count Bernstorff (German Ambas- 
sador in Washington), who is an adept at “ pull- 
mee leg” of politicians, privately intimated to 
Whisper ing the eg” of politicians, p y e 
Mr. Wilson that Germany, as always, only asks to 
be allowed to fall in with his wishes and that she is ready to clear 
out of other people’s countries, to compensate her victims, to 
restore Alsace-Lorraine to France, and do anything else that may 
commend itself to her American conscience-keeper. Any such 
suggestion whispered by a German diplomat does not even amount 
to “a scrap of paper.” The Allied Chanceries had scarcely 
recovered from the contents of Mr. Wilson’s Peace Note, which 
we published last month, with its palpable Potsdam inspiration, 
before other “dear neutrals” began “butting in,” though con- 
sidering the circumstances their number proved an agreeable 
surprise, as it had been anticipated that whenever the Great 
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Republic gave the word there would be a veritable stampede 
of minor Powers in her train. There had evidently been 
considerable preliminary sounding, as we learnt from the Swiss 
Note, which mentioned “five weeks” from its own date 
(December 23) as the time when the subject was first discussed 
with the United States. This carries us comfortably back to 
the spacious days of our own Coalition, when British foreign 
policy was still in the hands of Viscounts Grey and Haldane. 
Besides Germany’s very near neighbour, Switzerland—for whom 
considerable allowance can be made—only the three uncomfortable 
Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, which 
have peculiar reasons for dreading the war and for desiring its 
discontinuance, openly approved President Wilson’s Note. Hol- 
land, though an avowed German objective, pluckily stood out, 
and in so doing regained some percentage of the credit she had 
previously lost during the war. The three leading South American 
nations, Argentine, Brazil, and Chile, equally declined the Wash- 
ington lead. So our North American friends do not even speak 
for their own hemisphere. All these nations have a great future, 
which will in no way suffer from their present diplomatic correcti- 
tude, which is keenly appreciated by the Allies. Still more 
striking was the reserve of the Vatican, whose attitude throughout 
the war had encouraged the belief that the Pope’s voice would be 
uplifted whenever the Central Powers invoked his assistance. 
Possibly it was felt in Rome, which was not born yesterday, that 
President Wilson—who is anything but sensitive to foreign 
opinion—was perpetrating a colossal gaffe which would only 
serve to stifferi the Allies, and that more harm than good must 
accrue to the German cause from this mistimed manceuvre, which 
would moreover discredit future operations. Or again, it may be 
that the change of reign in Austria-Hungary, coupled with the 
ever-accumulating horrors perpetrated by the Prussians in Poland, 
in Belgium, in Rumania, and elsewhere, have at last induced the 
Vatican to put some water into its wine. Be the cause what it 
may, despite the persistent intrigues of American Catholics, to 
the immense relief of British Catholics who have had not a little 
to endure during the past two years, the Pope wisely stood 
aside. 
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But the “ surprise packet ’’ was provided by Spain, as to whose 
attitude there had been apprehension in this country shared by 
France. Needless to say Germany had given the 
world to understand that she carried the Madrid 
Government in her pocket. For personal reasons 
the aloofness of Spain towards the Allied cause was regretted by 
Englishmen, who never forget that a popular British Princess 
adorns the Spanish throne, while the King of Spaithas always been 
persona grata in London, and we have a hundred other ties with 
Spain, all pleasant. We deplored the fate that seemed to be 
driving us into opposite camps. Spain, we were told, was seething 
with pro-Germanism. Proportionate was the satisfaction caused 
to the Allies in general and Great Britain in particular when it was 
learnt that, so far from playing the Potsdam game by saying 
Ditto to Mr. Wilson, Spain was the one and only neutral who 
distinguished herself at the Peace plot by her firm refusal to have 
anything to do with machinations of which she made no attempt 
to conceal her disapproval. The Spanish Note (published in 
Madrid, December 30) was all the more remarkable because it 
followed an outrageous campaign of intimidation against the 
Spanish Prime Minister, Count Romanones, and the Spanish 
Government, organized by the German Ambassador in Madrid, 
assisted by the usual subsidized Potsdam Press established in all 
countries. This is the worst way to deal with a chivalrous and 
high-spirited community which is not accustomed to foreign 
dictation. Nor is it the first time that the German Emperor has 
tried to bully the King of Spain only to “ bite the dust.” In for- 
mally acknowledging the Note which the President of the United 
States had presented to the belligerent Powers, “ expressing the 
hope that an opportunity might soon be forthcoming of obtaining 
from all the nations at present at war a declaration of their respec- 
tive views on the subject of the bases on which the war might be 
considered at an end,” the Spanish Government disclosed the 
existence of a second American Note, which we have not yet 
been allowed to see, in which the American Embassy in Madrid 
“in conformity with the instructions recently received from your 
Government fie. the American Government] declares in the 
name of the President that the moment seems opportune for a 
démarche by His Majesty’s Government [i.e. Spain] and for it to 
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support, if it thinks fit, the attitude adopted by the Government 
of the United States.” 


But “ in face of the reasonable desire of the United States Govern- 
ment to be seconded in its proposal in favour of peace,” the 
Spanish Government “is of the opinion that, now 
that the President of the United States has taken 
this initiative, and the different impressions which 
it has produced are already known, the démarche which the 
United States invites Spain to make would not be effective, all 
the more as the Central Empires have already expressed their 
firm intention that the conditions of peace should be concerted 
between the belligerent Powers alone.” Spain was evidently no 
admirer of American diplomacy, for after bearing testimony to 
“the noble aspiration of the President of the United States,” 
which “ will always deserve the gratitude of all peoples,” while 
resolved “not to refuse any negotiations or agreements destined 
to facilitate humanitarian work which will put an end to the 
present war,” the Madrid Government nevertheless “‘ suspends its 
action and reserves it for a moment when the efforts of all those 
who desire peace can have greater utility and efficacy than they 
have now, supposing that at that moment there were reason to 
believe that its initiative or intervention might have good results.” 
Although Americans have profound contempt for European 
intelligence, as indeed for everything else in Europe, there can be 
little doubt but that Spain is a much better judge of what is 
possible in the Old World than the distant wiseacres of Washington. 
Meanwhile the Spanish Government “considers it opportune to 
declare that, in regard to anything concerning an agreement 
between neutral Powers for the defence of their material interests 
affected by the war, it is prepared now, as it was prepared at the 
opening of hostilities, to enter into negotiations tending to the 
co-operation of all neutral Powers who may consider themselves 
injured and who believe it necessary to put an end to, or lessen, 
such injuries.”” This was a clear invitation to the United States 
to associate herself with the efforts of Spain to protect their 
shipping against the present infamous submarine campaign, from 
which President Wilson prefers to avert his gaze, being obsessed 
with the mania that he is designed by Providence as _ the 
Premature Peacemaker of Europe. 


A Lesson 
in Diplomacy 
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TuE Allied Chanceries were kept busy in coping with the German- 
American manceuvres, which had to be dealt with seriatim, by 
, the ten Governments concerned. As there is no 
Allied ‘ “er 
pa predominant partner among the Allies it reflects 
the utmost credit on their statesmen that they 
should have been able within a reasonable time to draft such 
sound, skilful, and in every way adequate documents, which 
have greatly strengthened their position with their own people. 
We say nothing of the neutral world because we know little of 
the neutral world, and, frankly, we do not care much about the 
neutral world for the purposes of this war, having enough to do 
to look after ourselves. We are grateful to those neutrals who 
understand and appreciate and support our cause, but we shall 
not quarrel with those who differ from us unless they insist on 
forcing a quarrel over some vital interest, and we can make 
allowances for the smaller European nations who are terrorized 
by a hulking great bully, though we confess to being totally 
unable to understand the alarm inspired in American politicians 
by Germany—unless it be the German vote. In the first instance, 
the Allies disposed of the German Peace Note, declaring that 
as the ten Powers (Russia, France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, 
Serbia, Belgium, Montenegro, Portugal, and Rumania) were 
“ united for the defence of the freedom of nations and faithful to 
their undertakings not to lay down their arms except in common 
accord,” they “have decided to return a joint answer to the 
illusory peace proposals which have been addressed to them by 
the Governments of the enemy Powers.” They must preface 
their reply with a strong protest “against the two material 
assertions made in the Note from the enemy Powers, the one 
professing to throw upon the Allies the responsibility of the war, 
and the other proclaiming the victory of the Central Powers.” 
The Allies could not admit a claim “ which is thus untrue in each 
particular, and is sufficient alone to render sterile all attempt at 
negotiations.” They had been engaged for thirty months in a 
war which they did everything to avoid, and had proved by their 
actions their devotion to peace, which was as strong to-day as 
in 1914, but “after the violation by Germany of her solemn 
engagements, Germany’s promise is no sufficient foundation on 
which to re-establish the peace which she broke.” A mere 
suggestion without statement of terms that negotiations should 
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be opened was not an offer of peace. ‘“ The putting forward by 
the Imperial Government of a sham proposal, lacking all substance 
and precision, would appear to be less an offer of peace than a 
war manceuvre ” being “ founded on a calculated misinterpreta- 
tion of the character of the struggle in the past, the present, and 
the future.” 


AFTER recapitulating the familiar story of the diplomatic crisis at 
the end of July 1914, when the Central Empires rejected every 
Bas: attempt made by the Entente for “a pacific 
psa . solution of a purely local conflict,” which was 
onditions ; ; ; 

followed up by the invasion of Belgium “by an 

Empire which had guaranteed her neutrality and which has had 
the assurance to proclaim that treaties were ‘scraps of paper’ 
and that ‘ necessity knows no law,’ ” the present sham offer was 
described in the Allied Note as resting on a “‘ war map ” of Europe, 
which represented nothing beyond a superficial and passing phase 
of the situation, and not the real strength of the belligerents. 
Any peace concluded upon such terms could only be to the 
advantage of the aggressors, “who, after imagining that they 
would reach their goal in two months, discovered after two years 
that they could never attain it.” As regards the future, the 
disasters caused by the German declaration of war and the 
innumerable outrages committed by Germany and her allies 
against belligerents and neutrals, demanded retribution, repara- 
tion, and guarantees. But Germany avoided mentioning any of 
these. Her sole object was to influence the course of the war 
and to end it by imposing a German peace. The Allied Note 
testified to the “ admirable firmness ” of the answer already given 
by Allied public opinion to the German Note, which was largely 
inspired by a desire to stiffen public opinion in Germany and her 
Allies already severely tried by their losses, economically exhausted, 
and crushed by the efforts imposed upon their inhabitants. The 
enemy likewise sought to justify the further crimes now being 
perpetrated in submarine warfare, the deportations, forced 
labour, forced enlistment of inhabitants against their own country, 
and violations of neutrality. “ Fully conscious of the gravity of 
this moment, but equally conscious of its requirements, the 
Allied Governments, closely united to one another and in perfect 
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sympathy with their peoples, refuse to consider a proposal which 
is empty and insincere.” No peace was possible so long as they 
had not secured reparation, recognition of the principle of 
nationalities and of the free existence of small States, while an end 
must be put to the perpetual menace to other nations and adequate 
guarantees established for the future security of the world. The 
Allied Note concluded with a clear and emphatic restatement of 
the claims of Belgium, who by virtue of international treaties 
signed by five Great European Powers, of whom Germany was 
one, enjoyed before the war “a special status, rendering her 
territory inviolable, and placing her, under the guarantee of the 
Powers, outside all European conflicts. She was, however, in 
spite of these treaties, the first to sufler the aggression of Germany.” 


Tren days after the Allies’ reply to the German Note came 
their answer to Mr. Wilson, which was appropriately dated 
from the capital of the Sister Republic (Paris), the 
original being, of course, in the luminous French 
language. Once more the Allied Governments placed their 


Allies’ Terms 


countries under obligations for the unimpeachable manner in 
which the common cause was presented to the neutral world— 
no mean diplomatic achievement in a document representing the 
views and feelings of so many different Governments all speaking, 
writing, reading, thinking in, different languages. After conven- 
tional homage to the loftiness of the sentiments inspiring the 
American Note, and a recognition of the advantages of an inter- 
national League of Peace, they pointed out that a discussion of 
future arrangements designed to secure permanent peace pre- 
supposed a satisfactory settlement of the present conflict which 
they desired as deeply as the United States Government to see 
the end of at the earliest possible moment. But it was impossible 
to-day to obtain any peace that would assure them “the 
reparation, the restitution, and the guarantees to which they are 
entitled by the aggression for which the responsibility lies upon 
the Central Powers ”’—a peace upon which the firm foundations 
of the future Europe might be built. The Allies were not fighting 
for selfish interests, but primarily to safeguard the independence 
of peoples, right, and humanity. They fully realized and deplored 
the losses and sufferings of neutrals, for which they were in no 
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way responsible, as they had neither desired nor provoked the 
war, while they made every effort to diminish such damage 
compatible with the inexorable requirements of their own defence 
against the foe. They noted with satisfaction that the American 
communication was in no way associated with that of the Central 
Powers which they had previously received from the United 
States, and having thus cleared the ground they set forth their 
own point of view, which involved a stand “in the friendliest yet 
in the clearest way against the establishment in the American 
Note of a likeness between the two belligerent groups,” founded 
upon the public statements of the enemy in direct conflict with 
the evidence, “both as regards the responsibilities for the past 
and the guarantees for the future.” The operative paragraphs 
consisted of a compact but crushing indictment of the conduct 
of the enemy, while another set forth with unprecedented autho- 
rity and amplitude the aims of the Allies in language that no one 
can by any possibility misunderstand. The latter run as follows: 


VIII. They consider that the Note they handed to the United States in reply to 
the German Note answers the question put by the American Government, and forms, 
according to the words of that Government, “an avowal of their respective views as 
to the terms on which the war might be concluded.” Mr. Wilson wishes for more; he 
desires that the belligerent Powers should define, in the full light of day, their aims in 
prosecuting the war. The Allies find no difficulty in answering this request. Their 
war aims are well known; they have been repeatedly defined hy the heads of their 
various Governments. These war aims will only be set forth in detail, with all the 
compensations and equitable indemnities for harm suffered, at the moment of negotia- 
tion. But the civilized world knows that they imply, necessarily and first of all, the 
restoration of Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro, with the compensations due to them ; 
the evacuation of the invaded territories in France, in Russia, in Rumania, with just 
reparation ; the reorganization of Europe, guaranteed by a stable regime and based 
at once on respect for nationalities and on the right to full security and liberty of 
economic development possessed by all peoples, small and great, and at the same time 
upon territorial conventions and international settlements such as to guarantee land 
and sea frontiers against unjustified attack ; the restitution of provinces formerly torn 
from the Allies by force or against the wish of their inhabitants ; the liberation of the 
Italians, as also of the Slavs, Rumanes, and Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domination ; 
the setting free of the populations subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks; and 
the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman Empire as decidedly foreign to Western 
civilization. 

IX. The intentions of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia in regard to Poland have 
been clearly indicated by the manifesto he has just addressed to his armies. 

X. There is no need to say that, if the Allies desire to shield Europe from the 
covetous brutality of Prussian militarism, the extermination and the political dis- 
appearance of the German peoples have never, as has been pretended, formed part of 
their designs. They desire above all to ensure peace on the principles of liberty and 
justice, and upon the inviolable fidelity to international engagements by which the 
Government of the United States have ever been inspired. 
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XI. United in the pursuit of this lofty aim, the Allies are determined, severally 
and jointly, to act with all their power, and to make all sacrifices to carry to a victorious 
end a conflict upon which, they are convinced, depend not only their own welfare and 
prosperity, but the future of civilization itself. 


Paris, January 10, 1917. 


As President Wilson’s intervention has, thanks to superior and 
skilful diplomacy, been turned to the advantage of the Allies, 
we have the usual “sloppy ” effort to represent 
it as inspired by goodwill towards their cause. 
The dénouement is, however, no thanks to its 
originator, and we should make a grave mistake in misreading or 
minimizing American action, which is a timely warning from 
Washington that Greater Germany overseas is keenly conscious 
of the present position and future prospects of the Fatherland 
and cannot remain indifferent to its fate. So long as all went 
well with Germany and Fortune smiled on German arms and the 
Pan-German programme seemed in a fair way towards materiali- 
zation, while her people were contented, prosperous, and confident 
in the fruits of Frightfulness—thanks in no small degree to the 
sustenance they were allowed to receive via neutral nations— 
there was no whisper of interference from the White House. 
The United States never pretended to be officially interested in 
Germany’s peace terms when she appeared within an ace of 
acquiring the Dictatorship of Europe. The Schiffs and the 
Speyers were placid. The President was “mum.” It was 
impossible, as Mr. Roosevelt and other American patriots found, 
to interest Washington in the unprecedented and flagrant outrages 
and insults to the American Flag, from the organization of crime 
in the States under the auspices of the German Embassy to the 
cold-blooded murder of American men, women, and children on 
the high seas. The American signature to solemn international 
agreements was treated by Germany as the signature of Belgium 
or Montenegro. There was hardly a murmur from the White 
House, which when the worst came to the worst triumphantly 
declared that a people of sufficient virtue were “too proud to 
fight.” But directly the turn of the tide came with Verdun 
and the Somme, which demonstrated that the invincible German 
Army could be beaten—and the Hohenzollern Dynasty was seen 
to be threatened—‘“ our American kinsmen,” with the German 
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Crown Prince, became suddenly horrified by “all this useless 
slaughter” and cast about to see what they could do to restore 
peace to distracted Europe. Agitated correspondents of London 
newspapers in the States piteously beseech us to realize the gigantic 
Pacifist movement engulfing the Great Republic, which accounts 
for the different angle of vision with which the war is viewed 
across the water, etc. etc. It seems unfortunate that American 
Pacifism should be so weak whenever Germany is winning and 
so strong directly Germany is losing. “A draw” now would 
obviously be a victory for our enemies, enabling them to recu- 
perate and resume the contest. No matter, as it would be a 
defeat for John Bull by preventing him from reaping the fruits 
of his stupendous efforts of the past two years, at which the 
American newspaper public were encouraged to laugh by their 
German mentors until all of a sudden last autumn Potsdem 
was seized with panic and instructions were “ wirelessed” to 
all Potsdam Parties everywhere to mobilize for Peace, of which 
the mere discussion might involve an armistice. 


To many Englishmen outside official circles—which are as ignorant 
of America to-day as they were of Germany before the war— 
who are not hocussed by the conventional flap- 
doodle which passes for statesmanship in Whitehall 
and Westminster, the Wilson Note was neither disagreeable nor 
@ surprise, as something of the kind had long been anticipated. 
Indeed, it was infinitely preferable that America should come 
out into the open and sail under her true colours rather than 
hang back and “ barge in” later on, when she might have proved 
a real embarrassment. As it was, President Wilson—whether 
inspired by Colonel House, his personal envoy in Europe, we 
cannot say—chose the most hopeless moment from his own 
point of view and the most satisfactory from ours. Not only 
had Great Britain shaken off the dry-rot of the Wait-and-See 
regime and installed in its stead a new Government which restored 
hope to our country, but every Ally had recently reiterated in 
the most explicit, formal, and emphatic manner the intention of 
one and all to pursue the war to a victorious peace, and the 
White House must suffer from even more than the usual self- 
complacency if it seriously imagined that France, Russia, Italy, 
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Japan, Belgium, Rumania, Serbia, Portugal, and Montenegro— 
we say nothing of Great Britain—were in the mood to walk into 
a transparent German trap, though baited in Washington. And 
for what purpose? Simply that President Wilson might be able 
to say “ Alone I did it”? We have long recognized jealousy of 
John Bull as the diapason of American diplomacy. The Wilson 
Note consequently causes us no chagrin and leaves us completely 
cold. There is, however, one nation that keenly resents it, as 
she is entitled to. France is grievously disillusioned. She is too 
intelligent to expect gratitude in this ungrateful world. She was 
prepared for many things, for strict cold-blooded neutrality on 
the part of the sister Republic, which our heroic, chivalrous, and 
devoted enemies of former days set on its feet. France was 
prepared that America should look on unmoved while her imperish- 
able sons perished on behalf of the principles set forth in the 
American Constitution. But she did not expect this treacherous 
“stab in the back” from those by whose cradle she sat just as 
she was shaking herself free from the hideous nightmare of 
Prussian domination and saw a fair prospect, thanks to her own 
right hand, of ridding her soil of the Bashi-Bazouks. If our gallant 
Ally expressed her present feelings towards the United States 
she would probably be reduced to Latin: Et tu Brute. What 
are Washington and Lafayette saying to one another in the 
distant Elysian fields as they survey this strange scene? Lafa- 
yette is too great a gentleman to upbraid, but then Washington 
is sufficiently great to apologize to his comrade-in-arms for the 
treason of his degenerate descendants. 


BritisH Liberal Imperialism, with its babblement about the 
“Freedom of the Seas,” alias Capitulation to Kultur, recently 
An American Teceived a powerful reinforcement in the person of 
Liberal the President of the United States, who has Mr. 
Imperialist © Bryan’s faith in words and Mr. Bryan’s contempt 
for things—who is, in fact, an American “ Liberal Imperialist.” 
Mr. Wilson’s latest, though doubtless not his last, contribution to 
the governance of the world took the form of an elaborate sermon 
in the American Senate (January 22) which was in substance his 
reply to the various Peace Notes which his own evoked. From this 
declaration it is clear, as we have always anticipated and have 
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steadily warned our readers, that although the American Govern- 
ment ostentatiously disclaimed interest in any of the issues 
which caused the war, and was positively cynical in its detachment 
towards the enemy’s outrageous campaign against every branch 
of international law, of which hitherto America had claimed to 
be the pillar, she now would prescribe to those who are battling 
for life the conditions of their future existence. That America, 
as represented by the President, arrogates the right to dictate 
the terms of peace to Europe is as plain as words can make any- 
thing, though there is no attempt to establish the title to that 
claim which is not appreciable to any European. Mr. Wilson 
told the Senate that the success of the future Peace League he 
has in view, and which he evidently believes America would be 
prepared to join, though under the American Constitution no 
President is entitled to so far commit his country, would depend 
upon the nature of the settlement of the present conflict. In a 
word, America, which remained completely unmoved by the 
Pan-German programme which came within an ace of realization, 
claims a visa upon the coming victory of the Allies as a condition 
of her subsequent co-operation. It will now, we think, be no 
longer disputed even by the most extravagant of our “ Anglo- 
Saxon” optimists that Germany has a formidable ally across 
the Atlantic who remains quiescent when the Fatherland is winning, 
and only demonstrates when the Fatherland is on the down grade. 


AccorDING to President Wilson, “‘ The treaties and agreements 
which bring it [the war] to an end, must embody terms that will 
The Presiden- create a peace that is worth guaranteeing and 
tial Claim preserving, a peace that will win the approval of 

mankind, not merely a peace that will serve the 
several interests and immediate aims of the nations engaged.” He 
conceded that the United States would “ have no voice in deter- 
mining what those terms shall be, but we shall, I feel sure, have a 
voice in determining whether they shall be made lasting or not 
by the guarantees of a universal covenant; and our judgment 
upon what is fundamental and essential as a condition precedent 
to permanency should be spoken now, not afterwards, when it 
may be too late.” In his view, ‘ No covenant of co-operative 
peace that does not include the peoples of the New World can 
suffice to keep the future safe against war.” But there was only 
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one sort of peace that “the peoples of America could join in 
guaranteeing. The elements of that peace must be elements 
that engage the confidence and satisfy the principles of the 
American Government, elements consistent with the political fate 
and the practical convictions which the peoples of America have 
once for all embraced and undertaken to defend.” President 
Wilson did not go so far as to say that “ any American Government 
would throw any obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the 
Governments now at war might agree upon, or seek to upset them 
when made, whatever they might be,’ but took it for granted 
that mere terms of peace between the belligerents would not even 
satisfy the belligerents themselves. “‘ Mere agreements may not 
make peace secure.” It would be absolutely necessary that “a 
force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of the settle- 
ment so much greater than the force of any nation now engaged 
or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that no nation, no 
probable combination of nations, could face or withstand it. If 
the peace presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace 
made secure by the organized major force of mankind.” Quite 
so. But this involves that the manhood of mankind be trained 
for war in the interests of peace. Of this, however, there are no 
visible signs outside the ranks of the Allies, the other belligerents 
being organized for war for the sake of war, whilst the neutrals are 
exclusively prepared for peace, the maintenance of which according 
to President Wilson himself will hereafter depend on the employ- 
ment of force. It is interesting to learn that “ only a tranquil 
Europe can be a stable Europe,” and that there must be “ not a 
balance of power, but a community of power; not organized 
rivalries, but an organized common peace.” This sounds like our 
old friend the Concert of Europe, of which we have heard at any 
time during the past hundred years from “ responsible statesmen,” 
whose faith in formulz led directly tu present catastrophes. 


PRESIDENT WILSON told the Senate that the statesmen of both 
groups of nations had declared in terms which admitted of no 
misinterpretation that it was no part of their 
intention to crush their antagonists. But these 
assurances were not equally clear to everybody on 
both sides of the water, therefore he would set forth what 
Americans understood by them. “ They imply, first of all, that 
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it must be a peace without victory.” This is another old friend, 
“a drawn war,” for which Germany and Potsdam Parties every- 
where have been angling ever since the breakdown of the original 
Pan-German programme. Its alias is the status quo ante, which 
means that the Allies be robbed of every guarantee which could 
alone make existence endurable, and without which they would 
always be liable to a repetition of the present horrors whenever 
the enemy felt sufficiently strong. President Wilson is too 
remote and unimaginative to appreciate European anxieties, 
though he professed to “ face realities,” which he affected to do 
“without soft concealments. Victory would mean _ peace 
forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed upon the van- 
guished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, 
at intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a 
bitter memory, upon which terms of peace would rest, not per- 
manently, but only as upon quicksand. Only a peace between 
equals can last—only a peace, the very principle of which is 
equality and a common participation in a common benefit. The 
right state of mind, the right feeling between nations, is as necessary 
for a lasting peace as is the just settlement of vexed questions of 
territory or of racial and national allegiance.” What would 
Lincoln have said to these copybook maxims had any one dared 
remind him of them in 1864? President Wilson can scarcely be 
surprised at the unwillingness of the Allies to sit at his feet and 
imbibe his precepts, seeing that for two and a half years of hideous 
warfare, of which they have borne the brunt, nothing of this kind 
was heard from Washington when it might have been interpreted 
as aimed at Germany. It must make the mouth of Belgians, of 
Serbians, of Montenegrins, of Rumanians, of Poles water to 
think that America, though keeping her thoughts to herself, 
never intended to allow a victor or a vanquished in this war. 
How President Wilson proposes to eject the conqueror from 
Brussels, from Warsaw, from Belgrade, from Cettinje, from 
Bukarest, or from any other places that lie under the hideous 
heel of the Hun, does not transpire, though doubtless we shall 
learn in good time. The tortured victims of Prussia will be 
gratified to hear, though they would like to have heard it earlier, 
on the authority of the American President, that equality of 
nations involves equality of rights, that “ guarantees exchanged 
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must neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations 
and small; between those that are powerful and those that are 
weak. Right must be based upon the common strength, not 
upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose concert 
peace will depend.” It is to uphold these sacred and inviolable 
principles that the Allies have stripped and sacrificed themselves, 
but what, one may ask, are our American lecturers contributing 
to the good cause beyond preachments? As Mr. Bonar Law 
has aptly said, “ What President Wilson is longing for we are 
fighting for.” 


PRESIDENT WiLson acknowledges that there cannot be equality 
of territory nor of resources, nor indeed any other sort of equality 
“not gained in the ordinary peaceful and legitimate 
development of the peoples themselves.” No one 
asks or expects anything more “ than the equality 
of rights. Mankind is looking now for freedom of life, not for 
equipoises of power.” But there was something yet finer than 
equality of right among organized nations. “ No peace can last, 
or ought to last, which does not recognize and accept the principle 
that Governments derive all their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand 
peoples about from potentate to potentate as if they were 
property.” Outside the German world this principle is widely 
accepted, and not a few despised Europeans may claim that they 
are doing “ their bit ” on its behalf. But what, again, is America 
doing, or does she propose to do beyond admonishing us? Presi- 
dent Wilson cited the instance of Poland, as there was universal 
agreement amongst statesmen “that there should be a united, 
independent, and autonomous Poland, and that henceforth 
inviolable security of life, or worship, and of industrial and social 
development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have lived 
hitherto under the power of Governments devoted to a faith and 
purpose hostile to their own.” He did not discuss these matters 
from any desire to exalt abstract political principle, but “ because 
I wish frankly to uncover realities.” Then came a somewhat 
cryptic passage concerning the sea, though we need not say that 
we welcome American approval of Russian ambitions if that be 
its purport, though not if it encourage Germany to keep Antwerp. 
VOln LEVIU 
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“So far as practicable . . . every great people now struggling 
towards a full development of its resources and of its powers 
should be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. 
Where this cannot be done by the cession of territory, it no doubt 
can be done by the neutralization of direct rights of way under 
the general guarantee which will assure the peace itself. With a 
right comity of arrangement no nation need be shut away from 
free access to the open paths of the world’s commerce. And the 
paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The freedom 
of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co-operation.” 
Doubtless “a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of the 
rules of international practice hitherto thought to be established 
may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common 
in practically all circumstances [our italics] for the use of mankind ; 
but the motive for such changes is convincing and compelling.” 


It would be truly astonishing, if anything could astonish us in 
this strange world, that such “ motive” should animate a great 
. sea Power like the United States, as the only con- 
Prin _ of  ceivable effect of the change adumbrated would be 

to transfer power from sea to land and to place 
every continent under military domination. Such is the con- 
summation to which thoughtless Americanism would bring us, 
though President Wilson tells us, “there can be no trust or 
intimacy between the peoples of the world” without this unfet- 
tered maritime intercourse in peace and war. ‘ The free, constant, 
unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the 
process of peace and of development. It need not be difficult 
either to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the Govern- 
ments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement 
concerning it.”” Obviously it is never difficult to capitulate if the 
will be there, or indeed to agree upon anything, but in this wicked 
world there is found to be insuperable difficulty in peacefully 
enforcing intolerable agreements, and unfortunately nowhere 
throughout the Presidential homily is there the slightest indication 
of practical machinery to provide the sanction which alone gives 
power to law, international or otherwise. This problem of the 
Freedom of the Seas is closely connected, as he tells us, “ with 
the limitation of naval armaments, and the co-operation of the 
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navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free and safe, and 
the question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider and 
perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of navies and of 
all programmes of military preparation.” It equally opens the 
no less important question of national existence. The President 
evidently opines that if these and similar problems “ be faced 
with the utmost candour and decided in a spirit of real accom- 
modation” peace “ with healing in its wings” may “come to 
stay. Peace cannot be had without concession and sacrifice.” 
Of that the benighted denizens of the Old World are only too 
painfully aware, though one cannot help wondering whether the 
infinitely superior New World is equally conscious of these 
fundamental facts of human nature set forth ore rotundo in the 
Capitol of Washington. 


AccorDING to the President “ there can be no sense of safety in 
equality among the nations if great and preponderating armies 
are henceforth to be continued here and there to 
be built up and maintained. The statesmen of 
the world must plan for peace, and nations must 
adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they have planned 
for war and made ready for pitiless contests and rivalry.” There 
is hardly a single man prominent in British Governments during 
the last quarter of a century who has not on one or other occasion 
given vent to these unimpeachable sentiments, but their influence 
on the course of international events, including American events, 
proved nil, except in so far as they were exploited by our Paci- 
fists as a pretext for burking preparation until it was too late. 
After their experience of the results of this particular type of 
oratory for which we have paid a thousandfold in blood and 
treasure, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Russians, Italians, Belgians, 
and others remain relatively unmoved when the American Senate 
is told that “‘ the question of armaments, whether on land or on 
sea, is the most immediately and intensely practical question 
connected with the future fortunes of nations and of mankind.” 
Upon these great matters Mr. Wilson claimed to speak without 
reserve and with the utmost explicitness. “If the world’s 
yearning desire for peace was anywhere to find free voice and 
utterance” he was perhaps “the only person in high authority 
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amongst all the peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak 
and hold nothing back.” This is surely hardly considerate to the 
Pope, and might conceivably be resented by the King of Spain, 
who is the only man to whom Europe would be disposed to turn 
for mediation in the inconceivable event of a mediator being 
required. However, there is nothing like a Pacifist when fairly on 
the warpath. The President was “ also, of course . . . the respon- 
sible head of a great Government, and I feel confident that I have 
said what the people of the United States would wish me to say.” 
He also hoped and believed that he was expressing the views of 
“ Liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and of every 
programme of liberty,” also, of “the silent mass of mankind 
everywhere who have yet had no place or opportunity to speak 
their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see to 
have come already upon the persons and the homes they hold 
most dear.” 


WE have no idea as to the effect produced on the American 
masses by this earth-shaking pronouncement, and we distrust not 
, a little ‘“‘ American news.” We can well believe 
“Mind your that Americans who are worshippers of the swellin 
own business!” ; PP d us 
phrase should be carried away by the Presidential 
eloquence, and that the man in the street in Ohio who rules the 
roost is delighted that “the American Eagle is out to do a big 
stunt,” though what we miss in this discourse is any practical 
hints as to how these immaculate principles are to be put into 
practice. British Governments had made continual, too many, 
efforts to induce the chief military Power of the Continent and 
the only one which threatened the peace of the world to consider 
some limitation of armaments without even being able to get a 
discussion, and the sole effect of our overtures was to convince the 
Mailed Fist that we were a poor, miserable, stomachless, spineless, 
anemic community who could be safely ignored when “ Germany’s 
hour sounded ” and her prodigious preparations for aggression were 
complete. She was, indeed, stimulated by our ill-timed pacifism. 
How does President Wilson propose to proceed ? What immediate 
steps will he, as a lover and champion of small communities, take 
to emancipate Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania 
from their present hideous fate, to which he cannot conceivably 
be blind as there has not hitherto in the history of the world been 
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such organized, flagrant, and utterly gratuitous cruelty as that 
now inflicted on these unfortunate peoples, as well as on the men, 
women, and children of the occupied parts of France. America 
claims the right to speak frankly and clearly to Europe. The 
civilized part of Europe, who are fighting for what were once 
described as “ American ideals,” equally claim the right to speak 
their mind to the Americans, their immediate sentiment being 
stupefaction that the Great Republic should have pursued so 
cold-blooded and cowardly a policy throughout the present war as 
that with which the name of Wilson will be for ever associated. 
The President should understand that every “white man” in 
Europe—and there are many such—every man with red corpuscles 
in his veins—shares Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s sentiments towards 
the present White House. From any man of flesh and blood we 
could have endured a good deal, but from this cynical spectator 
of all the horrors and atrocities which have crowded thick and 
fast upon us, especially upon the most helpless portions of the 
most helpless little nations, Europe is prepared to take lessons 
neither in statesmanship nor morals. “ Mind your own business ! ” 
is our answer to the President. 


THERE is some scepticism throughout Western Europe concerning 
the kaleidoscopic political changes in the Dual Monarchy with 
. which the new reign has opened. Competent 

The Austrian . as 
Dksidimn students of Austro-Hungarian affairs in London, 
Paris, and Rome warn us against Teuton trickery, 
their theory being that bogus dissensions between Berlin and 
Vienna and between Vienna and Budapest are organized with 
the connivance of the predominant Prussian partner for the 
beguilement of the Entente. Everything is possible with Boches 
and their satellites, and it would be entirely in accordance with 
the real Politik to engineer collusive crises in order to throw dust 
in the eyes of the enemy and to induce the Allies to grant better 
terms to the Austrian partner of Prussia with a view to, at any 
rate, realizing the Balkan portion of the Pan-German programme. 
This may be the true explanation of the successive retirement of 
several of the most suspicious characters in Austrian politics 
and their replacement by men who, on the face of it, are more 
Austrian than Prussian. Or again, it may be that the young 
Emperor is seriously alarmed at the plight of the Hapsburg 
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Dominions, now completely under the heel of the Hun, and is 
making a forlorn effort to provide himself with counsellors who 
will, at any rate, place the interests of their own country before 
those of the German Empire. The Hapsburgs are always too [ate, 
and they are probably now too late as they have allowed the con- 
trol of their army to pass to the German General Staff, which can 
afford to tolerate all these political manceuvres even if they be 
not an elaborate “ put-up job.” The establishment of the von 
Koerber Ministry in Vienna on the assassination of Count Sturgk 
was interpreted. abroad as a public proclamation of the enslavement 
of Vienna to Berlin and Budapest. His dismissal puzzled the 
quidnuncs, as did the subsequent collapse of his successor, von 
Spitzmiiller—another Prussian lackey—upon which Count Clam- 
Martinitz was summoned to fill the vacancy. He is of a totally 
different type, being a leading Bohemian nobleman and anything 
but Pan-German, as was shown by his significant action in including 
in his Cabinet Dr. Baernreither, who has honourable record as a 
supporter of a genuine German-Czech compromise such as the Neue 
Freie Presse and the other subsidized Prussian organs abhor.. This 
bouleversement was followed by the retirement of Baron Burian— 
Count Tisza’s nominee—-as joint Foreign Minister. Hewas suc- 
ceeded by Count Ottokar Czernin. There has been a fuather shake- 
up at the Ballplatz, as those two sinister figures Count Forgach and 
Baron Macchio have resigned, while various Court obscurantists 
have been sent about their business. Are these signs of the times ? 


RECENT essays in political patronage have provoked much hard 
thinking and some hard swearing among the self-respecting part 
of the community, where there is a widespread 
and ever-growing desire to terminate a huge 
scandal. It is beginning to be realized that the 
great secret, unaudited Party funds lie at the root of the evil 
and must be eradicated before we have a chance of cleansing 
the Augean stables of our public life. These funds are corrupt 
in their source, corrupt in their administration, corrupt in their 
influence, and corrupt in their objects. It is to the Party funds 
that we owe the fact that political Parties are saddled with so 
many undesirable and unwholesome personages of whose presence 
no intelligible explanation can be given, and upon whom titles 
are lavished in return for occult services which never see the 
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light of day and as often as not are confined to the writing of 
cheques. This collection of cheques and repayment of the 
“drawers” form the kernel of caucus politics. We rejoice that 
our great contemporary the Morning Post, which stands for all 
that is clean, sound, and public-spirited in our national life, has 
opened fire upon this odious system. In a powerful and searching 
article which has fluttered the dovecots of all Tapers and Tadpoles, 
to whom the corruption of men is the salt of existence, entitled 
“Thirty Pieces of Silver” (January 19), the Morning Post 
observes that there is a good deal of thinking and talking going 
on throughout our nation, now for the first time in its history a 
nation in arms. It is realized by the fighting man in the camps 
and in the trenches—and, we may add, equally by those afloat— 
that the country has been living under an utterly rotten regime 
which enabled two or three sets of politicians masquerading in 
the name of the people to impose their shams, ineptitude, and 
frauds upon the country. 


For many years, as the Morning Post reminds us, the Party 
machines devoted themselves to preventing the constituencies from 
thinking, and they were so powerful that they con- 
t nually “ foisted worthless outsiders upon the elec- 
tors and prevented honest independent men from 
being elected. We have even seen foreigners, who afterwards turned 
out to be spies, imposed upon an ignorant constituency by an 
unscrupulous caucus. What hope can there be for a nation as long 
as it is content to be represented on such lines. If popular govern- 
ment is to survive in this country we must get back to a Par- 
lament which is really independent and representative ; otherwise 
it would be much better not to have a Parliament at all.” Our 
contemporary has come to the conclusion, in which we feel sure 
it will receive the unreserved support of the overwhelming majority 
of our readers all over the world, that “the first step towards a 
national purification should be the abolition of the system by 
which great funds are secretly collected and administered by 
Party managers for Party ends. We suggest as a first step that 
the funds of all the organized Parties be investigated and audited 
by a strong Commission, and that as they are unnecessary, at 
least during the war, they be converted to national use and 
invested in the War Loan. After the war, if the system is found 
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to be indispensable, as those interested in it aver, let it at least 
be put on a foundation of publicity, so that the nation may at 
least see how and by whom it is being bribed.” The distri- 
bution of Honours is the essential part of this discredited 
Party system. In theory such honours are rewards given 
by the Sovereign to deserving subjects for public services. “In 
fact, it was a receipt given by the Party caucus for a Party 
bribe. If Judas had lived in the present epoch he would 
have been made a baronet or a Privy Councillor, or even a 
peer of the realm.” As the Morning Post bluntly tells us, 
we cannot hope to have a better country and a better Govern- 
ment after the war unless we make an end of the secret Party 
funds and the sale of Party honours. “They are both in- 
defensible: they are both detested by all honest men: they 
are both a danger to the State. The one is used to corrupt 
men, the other to corrupt the Party. They insult the King; 
they degrade Honour; they betray the nation. There must be 
an end to them; and it is for the British public to insist on 
inquiry and reform in these matters. They represent an organized 
power for evil in this country, which may again be betrayed if 
it tolerates the continuance of such abuses.’ In this connexion 
we would call attention to the powerful article from the pen of 
Dr. Ellis Powell, the courageous and patriotic Editor of the 
Financial News, who discusses the impenetrable mystery of 
“The Unseen Hand” which has exercised so uncanny and 
paralysing an influence throughout the war. Is the U. H. also a 
Right Honourable ? 


One of the first duties of the new Government was to try and 
restore order to British finance, which under the regime of Mr. 


McKenna, who was more cocksure than capable, 
were rapidly degenerating into chaos. When the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, off his own bat so to speak, 
issued 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds the City was aghast and men 
asked themselves, “Do they want to win?” Mr. Bonar Law 
having taken and acted on all the best advice, decided to float 
another loan, which prcmises to be the most sensational success 
in the history of finance. Anyone failing to subscribe to it 
will not only neglect a plain duty but will hereafter feel a fool. 


The War Loan 
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THE UNSEEN HAND 
THE CASE FOR A JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION 


THE discovery of the planet Neptune in 1846 was one of the 
prodigies of astronomical research. Till then the limit of our 
planetary system had been marked by the orbit of Uranus, 
whizzing on his pathless way at a distance of 1,780,000,000 miles 
from the sun. Then came perturbations in the movements of 
Uranus. The attraction of Saturn and Jupiter, and other humbler 
forces were allowed for, in the hope, as Sir Robert Ball once put 
it, that they would “ fully account for the observed irregularities ”’ 
of thetrack of Uranus. This, however, was not the case. After 
every known source of disturbance had been carefully measured, 
unaccountable derangements still remained discernible; and 
hence the conclusion was established that the planet’s movements 
must be affected by some unknown body. What could this 
unknown body be, and where must it be situated? Adams of 
Cambridge and Le Verrier of Paris set themselves to discover. 
The result of their labours was communicated to the observatories. 
Telescopes were turned eagerly to scan the indicated region: and 
there, away on the uttermost confines of the solar system, 
3,000,000,000 miles from the central luminary, Neptune swam 
into the ken of science, located by a chain of mathematical reason- 
ing which was one of the most marvellous achievements in the 
history of the human intellect. 

We on the earth have our systems—political, social, financial. 
By means of their study, aided by the store of experience which 
we call history, we aie able to enunciate, with some considerable 
approach to accuracy, the principles which govern the ordinary 
movements of the political system. Knowing the habits of the 
politician, we can forecast his actions : and he himself, acquainted 
with the limits of human forbearance, can calculate the limit of 
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safe deviation from the path which he is expected in the Party 
interest to pursue. Such, at all events, is the case in the normal 
environment, when the puerile futilities which we call politics 
pursue a course uninterrupted by any deviation save their own 
excursions into the bizarre and the fantastic. With the advent 
of war, however, we expected our calculations to become still 
more precise. We hoped that occasional erratic movements, such 
as arise from sheer partisan ambition and recklessness, would be 
entirely excluded. When our statesmen had shaken themselves 
free from the ignoble opportunist temptations which usually 
beset them, we believed we should be able to predict their move- 
ments with an unprecedented degree of accuracy. The intricate 
complex of interacting ambitions would, we supposed, cease to 
obstruct our prophetic vision, and the statesman, moving under 
the control of one force only—the magnetic attraction of patriotic 
devotion—would become a much simpler problem for the political 
mathematician. 

We all imagined a vain thing. From the commencement of 
the war it was evident that there was some unknown factor 
deflecting and disturbing movements otherwise likely to be 
confined to an orbit almost as clearly definable as that of Uranus, 
apart from his mysterious disturber. At the very beginning of 
the conflict the inscrutable derangement became obvious every- 


where : 
a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation. 


—an airy fortress of treason and treachery. At the outset, for 
instance, none of us would have hesitated to affirm that whatever 
the partisan complexion of the Government at any time before 
the conclusion of hostilities, its single and inflexible purpose 
would be the winning of the war, and the unflinching removal of 
every obstacle that stood in the way thereof. We should have 
smiled incredulously, and indeed sarcastically, if we had been 
informed that enemy influences would continue to flourish practi- 
cally unchecked, obtruding themselves with offensive and almost 
obscene insistence in the very centre of the national path towards 
victory. Mere politician partisanship was hopelessly inadequate 
as an explanation of this ghastly and sinister spectacle. It could 
not be a compliance purchased by the promise of ballot-box 
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support. During the war, at all events, enemy alien influence 
could do nothing, or next to nothing, in furtherance of any 
political ambition. As for possible post-bellum favour from alien 
sources, it was outrageous to imagine that British statesmen 
would stray into the labyrinth of a truckling and perilous 
obsequiousness under so delusive a spell as the lure of some 
benefit receivable when peace returned. In fact, the hypothesis 
of a conscious traffic with the accursed thing has always been so 
revolting as to be outside the limits of legitimate conjecture. 
Yet the compliances were palpable and incontrovertible. The 
observer knew they must have an origin, discoverable by patient 
research—else should we be confronted with a phenomenon thus 
far external to mundane experience, whether in the region of 
physics or politics, to wit, an effect without a cause. The hypo- 
thesis of a self-constructed clock, or of Paradise Lost as the chance 
result of printer’s “ pie,’ would not be more repulsive to the 
intellect than the accidental functioning of such an apt and 
closely co-ordinated system of philo-German perfidy as Britain 
has been compelled indignantly to witness for the last two and a 
half years. The presence and activity of the Unseen Hand are 
as clearly demonstrated by their consequences as was the 
existence of the unknown planet revealed by the perturbations 
of Uranus. 

The mystery was deepened, as time went on, by the utterly 
impalpable and inscrutable character of the influence at work. 
It was omnipotent, but invisible ; all-pervasive, but intangible ; 
ubiquitous as the ambient air, but just as impervious to assault 
or capture; yet it united with these occult characteristics the 
capacity to strike hard at those who sought to unveil its identity, 
or to paralyse its treacherous machinations. By linked pressure, 
long drawn out, and utterly unsuspected by those who were 
made the instruments of its policy, the Unseen Hand warped a 
multitude of political, social, economic, and legal forces into 
consistency with its aims. Its devious intrigues were conducted 
with the consummate skill hitherto attributed to only a single 
Practitioner, and he with ages of experience in deluding mankind 
into damnation. The resemblance was singularly apt and 
piquant. There was the unmistakable handiwork: but the 
operator could not be reached. The occult contriver might well 
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have said, with Guido da Montefeltro (Inferno, xxvii, 75), L’opere 
mie non furon leonine, ma di volpe—‘‘ My deeds were not those of 
the lion, but of the fox.” So it was that Englishmen came to 
speak, with bated breath, of the Unseen Hand. His name, and 
the evidence of his ubiquitous handiwork, tended to produce a 
kind of creeping paralysis of the patriotic organism, so that even 
men of more than ordinary hardihood were appalled by this 
impenetrable mystery and 
shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 


Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


In his attitude towards this impalpable menace the man in 
the street came to resemble Inspector Morgan’s Welsh peasants 
in fear of Spring-Heeled Jack, and only daring to mention 
him by circumlocution—“‘ Him as we know on,” or “ Him as is 
come among us,” and so forth. 

It is almost a superfluous task to particularize the results of 
this super-Satanic conspiracy, worked under, our very noses, to 
the jeopardy of many of our dearest hopes, yet in serene defiance 
of every attempt at investigation. Every German interest was 
protected, and even fostered, in the early days of the war. Nor 
did the Unseen Auxiliary of German interests yield ground easily, 
even when public suspicion was aroused and began to find utter- 
ance. For reasons which will presently appear, the Unseen Hand 
holds public opinion in contempt and defiance. It was only 
when the unconscious tools of its policy became alarmed for 
their own skins that there was momentary concession to the 
pressure of national resentment. And even then, as soon as the 
resentment was placated by promises, the indefatigable instrument 
of German cunning resumed its work, hoping—and seldom 
hoping in vain—that the sedative would keep the victim quiet 
while further lengthy strides were taken towards the complete 
fulfilment of Teuton aims. The survival of the German banks: 
the sacrosanct privileges of German companies and business 
houses, and especially the relaxation of practically every legal 
restriction in favour of the German Metal Octopus and its 
“ British ” tentacles: the immunity of the thousands of alien 
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spies: the hustling of Mr. Hughes out of the country because | 
he was likely to put the democracy on the scent of treachery ; 
the brazen intervention of the naturalized alien in our early 
financial expedients, in spite of protests from patriotic City 
sources ; the attempted (and not entirely unsuccessful) ‘“ queer- 
ing” of certain national financial transactions of the first 
importance ; the Irish Rebellion; the early successes of the 
Zeppelins ; the Lusitania tragedy ; the farcical proceedings in 
the case of Tribitch Lincoln, whose fidelity to the Unseen Hand 
(when he could have betrayed its identity) has doubtless made 
him a rich man for life; the destruction of Kitchener; the 
prolonged tolerance of Tino’s tomfoolery; the luxuries for 
German prisoners and the brutal German treatment of our own 
men—all these, and a thousand other infamies, are conjectured, 
on evidence of varying cogency, to have been among the direct 
or indirect exploits of an operator in comparison with whom 
Richelieu and Metternich were but as babes, a master who would 
be amply justified in accepting the foul fiend as a raw apprentice 
to the arts of a malignant adroitness unprecedented in the history 
of this or any other world. 

If we turn from the visible work to seek the invisible operator, 
there is an abundance of inductions which will enable us materially 
to narrow the circle within which the Arch-Traitor must be 
sought. Specific identification is at the moment impossible, and 
no individual is indicated, or intended to be indicated, in this 
article. What is undertaken is to narrow down the area within 
which the Arch-Traitor must ultimately be discovered. For we 
speak idly when we characterize the Unseen Hand as an infirmity, 
a mere shadowy “ influence,” a sentiment, a system, a pro-German 
susceptibility or suggestibility in high places. The Unseen Hand 
is undoubtedly an individual person. If the whole of the colossal 
secrets of German intrigue had been committed to a body of 
agents, there would long ago have been a leakage. Human 
nature, as we may hope and believe, is incapable of such an 
achievement in aggregated slyness as would be involved by 
quasi-corporate treason working in our midst. But if the supreme 
direction is in the hands of one dominant brain, whose tools are 
strangers to one another, and in most cases even to the individual 
whose behests they unconsciously obey, the gigantic secret is 
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safe. The handful of men who rush a German trench may be a 
part of a vast scheme of strategy, of which they themselves are 
totally ignorant. The whole plan is unknown to their immediate 
superiors. Only long and laborious search would bring us at last 
to the solitary controlling intellect for whose purposes that 
trench was rushed. The man who signals to a Zeppelin knows 
that he runs a risk. What he does not know is that, unsuspected 
and far away, in the lair of the Unseen Hand, is the other end of 
the wire of intrigue which lit his flash-lamp and directed the fall 
of the bomb. The honest public official who releases an interned 
alien is utterly oblivious to the fact that the man who steps 
outside the barbed wire was one of the cog-wheels in a vast 
system of treason-treachery, and that he has been released by 
the pressure of an influence which found its devilry hampered by 
the internment. A betrayal of the German cause by half a 
dozen out of a thousand agents, each knowing only a thousandth 
part of the secrets, would hardly cause a tremor of apprehension 
to sweep along the multitudinous threads of the web. Unless the 
Super-Traitor himself turn Judas, the defection of his conscious 
or unconscious agents cannot imperil the cause. At some point 
or another the tracer of the web of agency would find himself at 
a loose end, even as the investigator of the connexion between 
mind and matter ultimately reaches a point where the physical 
and psychic sciences simultaneously fail him. He knows the 
bridge is there, but he can by no means discover it. We are safe 
in believing the Unseen Hand to be an individual person. 

He (or she—though the conjectural femininity is far from 
plausible) must obviously, moreover, be a person of extensive 
and powerful influence. To infect the policy of the country, 
at so many points, with the virus of Germanism, must 
demand an authority far-flung, dexterous, and of tremendous 
potency. Such a prerogative could not have been created to 
order at the outbreak of the war, nor yet within the few months 
immediately precedent thereto. Germany could not say to any 
individual, howsoever capable and astute, “Worm your way 
instantly into every department of public life, since we desire at 
once to infect them all.” That modus operandi would be futile, 
clumsy, and self-destructive. The Unseen Hand must have been 
preparing, for years before the war, to undertake the task ulti- 
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mately destined to be committed to it. Probably Germany 
would never have begun the conflict save in reliance upon the 
devastating influence of this “ malice domestic,” worse than steel 
or poison, deadlier than Zeppelin or submarine. There must 
have been a systematic permeation, involving a magnetic per- 
sonality, an indefatigable patience, and a skill that would have 
sent the most expert of Jesuit contrivers into a paroxysm of 
envy. The Unseen Hand must be looked for among the men 
who, during the last twenty years, have had opportunities of 
exerting a power of personal ingratiation and fascination, joined 
to an aptitude for furthering the interests of the intended agents— 
or victims—so as to create a community of confidence and good 
feeling between them and itself. The Unseen Hand, we may be 
sure, is an individual who enjoys an extended popularity, of 
whom a wide circle have been accustomed to speak in terms of 
eulogium, to whom many have been indebted for favours received, 
and from whom some, at all events, have experienced manifesta- 
tions of displeasure incurred. The possession and exertion of 
these powers argues the ostentatious patriotism of the Unseen 
Hand, doubtless manifested in some form or other of active 


public work : 
To say the truth, so Judas kissed his Master, 
And cried All Hail !—whereas he meant All Harm. 


Incidentally the dead silence, with regard to the Unseen Hand, 
in every quarter whence German benevolence was trumpeted 
before the war, has been the most eloquent of all the voices 
proclaiming at once the power and the immeasurable craftiness 
of that stealthy and venomous plotter. Denial or ridicule would 
have meant awakened democratic suspicion. Only in silence lay 
safety for the operator and lengthened immunity for his pro- 
gramme ; and silence was engineered almost everywhere by the 
use of one or other of the myriad implements available to the 
occult schemer. 

This hypothesis of ten or fifteen years’ “ground baiting” 
may be reinforced by the practical certainty that ready-made 
German, or philo-German, or German-American organizations, 
existent at the outbreak of the war, would pass into the control 
of the Unseen Hand. One such organization possessed a complete 
and elaborate system of agency, espionage, and propagandism— 
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the German Metal Octopus. The Frankfort principals of the 
Octopus were accustomed to boast that in every land whither its 
interests extended it had its creatures—in social, political, legal, 
and economic spheres—all ceaselessly devoted to its service, 
protecting its interests and obeying its behests. In many a land, 
for instance, litigants have fought the Octopus, in blissful ignorance 
that the judge on the Bench was a Frankfort agent, controlled by 
money or by menace. As the Kaiser himself is a shareholder in 
the constituent companies of the Octopus, and as its operations 
are entirely controlled by the men in his immediate entourage, 
what more natural than the instant placing of the services of all 
its agents, in August 1914, if not earlier still, at the disposal of 
the Unseen Hand? The conjecture is confirmed, in the most 
forcible fashion, by the fact, notorious even to the man in the 
street, that the interests of the Octopus have been the object of 
special solicitude from some source or other throughout the 
war. This conspicuous favour has not excited widespread and 
profound disgust in the City and in Great Britain only. It has 
led to suggestions in Australia (the especial victim of the strangle- 
hold of the Octopus) that this wrap-it-in-cotton-wool policy was 
deliberately fomented in order to create ill-feeling between the 
Mother Country and the Island Continent. The idea of insidious 
fomentation completely squares with actuality, since the deliberate 
adoption of such a policy, by the statesmen of the Empire, is out 
of the question and unnecessary to the hypothesis. It would 
suffice if there were apparent the shield of an omnipotent and 
ubiquitous solicitude, thrown over the Octopus, and forbidding 
all interference with its allies as well as all amputation of its 
restless and all-pervasive tentacles. And that is precisely what 
we discover. 

Although some of the associate enterprises of the Octopus in 
this country have been judicially declared guilty of assisting the 
enemies of this country, no steps whatever have been taken 
against them. In the Fownes case there was a prosecution for 
action far less open to criticism, from the point of view of the safety 
of the realm. Why have there been no analogous proceedings in 
the case of the Frankfort Metal Octopus? And, indeed, the 
process of damning inference does not stop at that interrogation. 
The protagonist of the anti-German campaign in Australia, the 
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most dangerous foe alike of the Octopus and the Unseen Hand, 
was Mr. Hughes. His presence in this country stirred patriotic 
feeling to its deepest depths, in a fashion that must have created 
the gravest apprehension in the mind of an Arch-Traitor such as 
he whose existence we are postulating. What would be the 
natural stratagem in circumstances so threatening to the treason- 
mongers ? Obviously the hustling of Mr. Hughes out of the 
country before the temperature of public opinion reached the 
danger-point. And that is exactly what occurred—with this 
additional confirmation, that the clamour against Mr. Hughes 
arose in just those very quarters which have always been in 
sympathy with German schemes, which have for years essayed 
to soothe us with fervid assurances of German harmlessness and 
benevolence, and which are notoriously susceptible to the influence 
of exactly that type of cynical and unscrupulous political schemer 
represented by the Unseen Hand. When dead silence about an 
Arch-Traitor like the Unseen Hand is collocated and contempo- 
raneous with vehement clamorousness against an Arch-Patriot 
such as Mr. Hughes, the public will be purblind indeed if it fail 
to discern design in such significant simultaneity. 

We saw that the Unseen Hand must obviously be the centre 
of puissant social, political, economic (especially financial), and 
legal forces. There is a subtle reason for believing that the 
Hand itself must be sought in the legal arena. I say “subtle” 
because on the face of it a personality active in the legal field 
would have the best of all opportunities for getting into amiable 
and intimate contact with every other department of public life. 
Other sections of public activity are more or less watertight 
compartments ; the relationships created by, and essential to, a 
legal career range over all of them. This, however, is superficial 
and obvious. The convincing basis of the surmise of a legal 
brain lies much deeper. So vast a web of treason-treachery could 
not be spun and maintained without some, at least, of the conscious 
or unconscious co-operators becoming at times suspicious of the 
real character of the scheme, and dubious about their own personal 
responsibility in case of investigation, discovery, and exposure. 
Qualms and dubieties must inevitably have arisen, here and 
there, from time to time, as a whiff of treason, the disgusting 
odour of a putrefied patriotism, assailed honest nostrils, and 
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suggested moral gangrene not far away. The Unseen Hand 
must be a personality capable of conveying authoritative 
reassurance where these symptoms become manifest. It must 
be competent to persuade weak and timorous brethren that there 
is no peril of the law ; or that, if there is, it shall not be allowed 
to develop into any actual jeopardy. That is to say, there must 
almost certainly be an alleged contact with the legal mainsprings, 
backed by a personal position or prestige which, prima facie at 
all events, gives substance to the claim. The Arch-Contriver need 
not, of necessity, be a lawyer himself, but he must, ex hypothesi, 
be immersed in the legal “atmosphere,” breathe it as to the 
manner born, and enjoy a sustained intimacy with all its 
denizens. 

One remaining conjecture has almost so solid a backing that 
it may be regarded practically as an established fact. The 
Unseen Hand must obviously be persona grata with the naturalized 
German colony, and in the closest personal “ touch ” and intimacy 
with its leaders. Through them the major portion of the infor- 
mation and instructions, essential for effective co-ordination with 
the plans of Potsdam, would have to filter. From them would 
have to come a considerable proportion of the funds, necessarily 
of stupendous magnitude, to be employed in operating the com- 
prehensive mechanism of corruption. In normal circumstances 
gold might be utilized; but a flow of gold in the years of war ’ 
would infallibly create suspicion, and might enable very astute 
people to locate its well-spring. Bank of England notes, of course, 
are out of the question as altogether too dangerous. The Arch- 
Traitor, working ever under the shadow of the Treason Act, 
would not touch them with the other end of a barge-pole. But a 
supply of £1 notes, replenished from a multitude of German and 
naturalized German sources, would be ideal. Banks keep no 
record of the number of these notes. Once in circulation they 
are untraceable. With the aid of the German and naturalized 
German colony in Great Britain, the collection of £10,000 of 
currency notes weekly would be quite a simple task, and might 
be performed in such a way as not to leave the merest adumbration 
of a trail that could be followed. It may be added that the 
equipment of the super-renegade would be materially enhanced 
by German connexions. Unhappily for our honest British blood, 
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these exist in so: many instances that the clue, by itself, is 
valueless, though the alliances themselves would add to the 
cumulative weight of other evidence pointing in the same direc- 
tion. The point is that German connexions would provide a 
safe and easy mode of communication—even in the absence of a 
secret cable from the East Coast or a private wireless instal- 
lation, both of which the City is convinced are working day 
and night to keep Germany supplied with information. When 
Commendatore Marconi declares to Lord Northcliffe that a secret 
wireless is perfectly feasible (At the War, p. 267) political scep- 
ticism on that subject stands confounded. 

The existence of the Unseen Hand is now a matter of faith 
(and fear) to millions. To thousands it is a matter of fact. 
They have added point to point, hint to hint, induction to 
induction, until there is no longer a shadow of a doubt about 
the significance of the vast aggregate of evidence. But those 
who possess it are impotent to use it. No single individual dare 
take any step which would array the whole vast organization of 
treachery against him. Perjury is cheap to-day, especially when 
there is powerful protection behind it. By its aid the law could 
be utilized, with irresistible force, to prevent disclosure and crush 
the venturous patriot who threatened it. Any professional or 
business man who should incommode the Arch-Traitor would 
soon discover that his clients were being alienated, and his 
customers diverted. So much would be true even if the Unseen 
Hand were simply an ordinary intriguer working with boundless 
monetary resources, and able to utilize every instrument in the 
armoury of intimidation and terrorism. The menace is ten 
times greater if the City conjecture be correct, and the Unseen 
Hand is able to get into contact with the very mainsprings of 
the legal machinery. 

Clearly the unveiling and denunciation of a public peril 
ought not to be, and must not be, left to unprotected patriotism, 
naked to the assaults of a schemer as desperate as dexterous. 
What the national interest requires is a strong judicial 
tribunal, on the broad lines of the Parnell Commission, but 
sitting in camera, and ready to receive, under the protection 
of absolute and unqualified privilege, the information of persons 
who can help to enmesh the enemy of the Empire. No politician 
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er ex-politician should for a moment be eligible to sit on the 
Comuission. Its members should be selected from the Lords 
Justices of the Appeal Court or from higher tribunals still. Its 
business should be the probing by any means, and by every 
means, of the machinery of treachery and betrayal, with a view 
to the ruthless revelation of the Hand which has manipulated it 
to our national detriment and peril. The tribunal should be 
endowed with power to thrust aside every claim of privilege and 
immunity set up in the endeavour to defeat its scrutiny. Sitting 
in camera, its inviolable secrecy would be the answer to any 
specious efforts at employing alleged contrariety to the “ public 
interest” as a cloak of maliciousness when “ influential ” 
personalities began to be discerned in the background. As in the 
case of an election petition court, there should be no right of 
refusal to answer questions on the ground that the witness’s 
replies might incriminate him: but the tribunal should follow 
election petition practice in granting, to honest and candid 
witnesses, a certificate of indemnity which would bar any prosecu- 
tion. The protection, however, should not extend to admissions 
which disclosed treason, or to prohibited acts within the meaning 
of Defence of the Realm legislation, as distinct from other criminal 
offences. These powers and provisions would clear the way for 
summoning and interrogating persons of any rank whatsoever, 
no matter how high, against whom evidence, of a character 
prima facie demanding explanation, had been tendered to the 
Commission. The inquiry must be conducted in utter and 
absolute disregard of every interest save that of the discovery of 
the Unseen Hand. No matter how “influential” his position, 
the pitiless probe must reach him. When he falls: 


He falls like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again. 


Meanwhile he deserves still less consideration than the fallen 
seraph. Frivolous and false evidence should receive the sternest 
reprobation and punishment at the hands of the tribunal. On 
the other hand, save in exceptional cases (and perhaps not even 
then) the identity of witnesses disclosing facts of real gravity 
should not be revealed. The mere possibility of such revelation 
would be the severest deterrent to all but informants of iron 
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resolution. For if the pointing finger of induction does not err, 
we may be certain that the deadliest weapons would be utilized 
for the infliction of vengeance upon those who had dared to raise 
a patriot’s menacing hand against the betrayer of King and 
country. 

Drastic suggestions like this must of necessity evoke criticism. 
They are offered with a full realization that they represent some- 
what of a reversion to methods immemorially associated with the 
Star Chamber. But desperate diseases require desperate remedies : 
and never since Stuart days has Britain witnessed organized and 
apparently impregnable treason so ambitious and so unabashed 
as that of the Unseen Hand. If Louis XIV, in a struggle for the 
supremacy of Western Europe, found it well worth while to pay 
subsidies in cash and courtesans to British traitors, we may 
safely assume infinitely vaster and more Machiavellian disburse- 
ments where the supremacy of the world is the prize that is 
played for. Should we stick at any expedient where the issue 
is so tremendous and the consequence of failure, on our part, so 
utterly catastrophic? The nation may rest assured that the 
results of the Parnell Commission, contemporaneously stupefying 
as they were, will appear as trumpery trifles by the side of the 
catalogue of devilry unveiled by an Unseen Hand Commission to 
a flabbergasted world. 

Exiis T. PowE. 


JUSTICE TO OFFICERS’ WIVES 


THE announcement recently made that it is the intention of the 
Government to increase the separation allowance to soldiers’ 
wives and dependent relatives, in view of the great rise in prices 
since their scale was fixed, has called forth much comment, and 
views seem to differ widely as to whether or no this increase is 
desirable. 

Personally I have no qualifications to give an opinion on the 
subject, but I can claim to have some knowledge of the affairs 
of officers’ families, and the same thought rose to my mind as 
to that, I feel sure, of many an overburdened wife and mother : 
Is it conceivable that this further concession should be made 
to the soldier’s wife while the just claims of the officer’s wife for 
some assistance to meet the difficulties of living remains uncon- 
sidered, or, at all events, undealt with ? 

Old traditions die hard in this country, and there was none 
more deeply rooted than that which concerns the British officer. 
It was universally supposed that private means supplemented 
his somewhat meagre pay, and that he was able to live in comfort, 
if not in luxury, to marry, and to bring up his children, enjoying 
all the amenities which life brings to the well-to-do. The 
experience of the South African War disposed effectually of this 
delusion. It showed that numbers of married officers had little 
or no private income, and that the necessity for buying war kit, 
paying extra premiums on insurance policies, above all, the 
division of establishment and income, entirely defeated their 
calculations and landed them in positive distress. This state of 
affairs being quickly recognized, the inauguration of the Officers’ 
Families Fund followed ; and subscriptions flowed in so generously 
that it was found possible to considerably relieve these difficulties. 

The great war, however, in which we are now engaged, has 
brought to the fore not only the old difficulties of the Regular 
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Army in war-time, in an aggravated form and on a much larger 
scale than before, but it has produced a host of much more 
complicated difficulties, those of the officers of the New Army— 
men drawn from every class of society, whose circumstances 
accordingly call for careful analysis and special treatment. 
Numbers of our officers came from overseas, relinquishing in 
many cases profitable enterprises and futures full of promise ; 
others deliberately left employment at home which, as far as 
could have been foreseen, would have been unaffected by the 
war, and I must draw attention to the fact that in every one 
of the innumerable cases known to me the wife acquiesced 
whole-heartedly in the act of sacrifice. Others there were, no 
doubt, who had little to lose, and looked forward to as good an 
income as had hitherto been enjoyed, possibly even an improved 
one, but every man stood to lose one thing, at any rate—his 
life, and, speaking generally, these men who in the early days of 
the war, at a time when compulsion seemed out of the range of 
practical politics, came forward to enlist or to apply for com- 
missions were actuated by high and patriotic motives. 

In support of this statement, from which arises my contention 
that separation allowance should be granted to officers’ wives, 
I cannot, I think, do better than quote a passage from a little 
pamphlet entitled Z'wo Years’ Work, recently issued by the Officers’ 
Families Fund—to which, I may mention incidentally, I had 
the honour to act as honorary secretary from the outbreak of 
the Boer War in 1899 until April 1916. The passage I refer to 
summarizes very concisely the infinite variety of the places and 
professions from which our officers have been drawn and the 
sacrifices which have been incurred. It runs as follows : 


In a very large number of instances substantial incomes have been sacrificed in 
order that the breadwinner may serve. Numerous examples have come before us 
from all quarters of the world. We have dealt with cases from many parts of Canada, 
the United States of America; Chile and other States of South America; British 
Honduras and the West Indies; South Africa and Rhodesia; Nigeria; many parts 
of Australia ; and in the East from Japan, Hong-Kong, the Malay States, Burma, and 
India. In all these countries, properties such as ranches, large agricultural holdings, 
and fruit orchards have been sold and lucrative positions relinquished, and men have 
flocked home to join the Colours at their own expense, followed by their wives and 
families, who are frequently strangers to England. Equally great have been the 
sacrifices made at home, and flourishing practices have been abandoned—as, for example, 
in the case of doctors, barristers, and solicitors—which it will be extremely difficult to 
build up again when the war is over. Often an income of £600 or £1000 per annum 
has been reduced to the meagre pay of a lieutenant or second lieutenant. The claims 
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of men who have thus deliberately sacrifieed a comfortable income to join the Colours 
are, we think, among the most pressing with which we have to deal, and we have 
endeavoured to help liberally towards provision for their families. 

Even when no such sacrifice of income has been made it is difficult indeed without 
private means to support a wife and family on the pay of a second lieutenant or lieu- 
tenant, especially during home service. These difficulties are enhanced by the increased 
cost of living and the additiona] expense that must be incurred in meeting the charges 
of a divided establishment. Help has been required towards rent, rates, and taxes, 
and in many cases the leases of houses and flats cannot be disposed of. Insurance 
premiums must be met. The case of officers promoted from the ranks is one of peculiar 
difficulty. The greatest embarrassment is caused by the cessation of the separation 
allowance on which the wife has been able to subsist in comparative comfort, while 
the husband must at the same time face increased expenditure to meet messing and 
other charges. 


There is one point, however, which has apparently been over- 
looked in the pamphlet, and which to my mind is a very important 
one, proving conclusively that the pay of junior officers is wholly 
inadequate to the support of a family. When a non-commissioned 
officer of the Regular Army is given a second lieutenant’s com- 
mission, pay is granted to him at a special rate—10s. a day instead 
of 7s. 6d.—and even so, he is able to show by facts and figures 
that he is distinctly a loser by the honour that has been done 
him. If it is recognized that the promoted N.C.O. must have 
a special rate of pay to enable him to meet the expenses of his 
new position, how can it be maintained that the ordinary rate 
should suffice for the married subaltern of the New Army, whose 
wife, presumably, is by her antecedents less well fitted than 
that of the promoted N.C.O. to cope with household drudgery 
and all the hardships inseparable from keeping house on an 
inadequate income? The logical answer seems to be that the 
new officer should not be confronted with a financial situation 
which had been admitted as an impossible one for the man who 
has passed through the ranks of the Regular Army to the same 
position. 

The Committee of the Officers’ Families Fund demand, and 
demand properly, that a close inquiry should be made into the 
circumstances, past and present, of each applicant, with the result 
that family histories are unfolded which are generally pathetic, 
and in some cases reveal such a capacity for self-denial and 
endurance as must compel the admiration of the recipient of these 
confidences. I recall many cases which evoked special sympathy 
and interest : that, for instance, of a man belonging to an artistic 
profession, who had attained to some repute, and whose orders 
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in hand would guarantee a good income for several years to come. 
To him the summons to service seemed imperative. There was 
no hesitation and no regret, except as to one matter only, the 
interruption of his boys’ education, which must of necessity 
follow the sacrifice of a comfortable income. Or again, the case 
of a mining engineer from overseas, whose prospects were un- 
deniable, but whose business so depended on his personal touch 
that it must inevitably fall to pieces if abandoned to others; in 
his case, too, there was no room for doubt or delay, and a somewhat 
bitter experience has been faced uncomplainingly. 

Innumerable, indeed, are the instances of sacrifice and 
patriotism that rise to my memory, but space precludes my 
entering into further details. 

All these married men were well aware that they must 
be prepared to face a very difficult ordeal, for while in pre- 
war times it was unheard of for a subaltern to marry on 
his pay only, they were joining the army as subalterns already 
married, and possibly further encumbered by two or three 
children. In hardly any case, moreover, could their wives 
follow them to the training camps; the exiguous income must 
be divided. It was supposed by the newly commissioned 
officer, however, that the allowances granted him would prove 
sufficient for his own maintenance, and would leave the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the pay available for the family. Here 
disappointment awaited him; in nineteen cases out of twenty . 
he found that his mess bill was far higher than he had anticipated, 
making a serious inroad into his pay, and that as a result of his 
Commanding Officer’s laudable desire that the new battalion 
should maintain the traditions of the parent regiment, there 
were many insidious calls upon his purse—small indeed individually 
but mounting in the aggregate to a serious weekly item. The 
mess bill has indeed been a heart-break to hundreds of poor 
officers. To sit down to a dinner which according to his ideas 
was elaborate and luxurious, with the knowledge that his wife 
must sup on bread and butter to counterbalance his unwilling 
extravagance, was a bitter experience to many an unselfish man, 
but one there was no possibility of evading. 

When the New Army had been in training for a year or so 
the grievance became such a crying one that it was taken up by 
the War Office, and strong representations were made to com- 
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manding officers that mess expenses must be kept down to a 
reasonable level. Conditions certainly improved, but as no 
definite rule or scale was fixed it was still possible, in cases where 
the colonel and the majority of the officers had no necessity or 
desire for economy, for the expenses of the mess to be, from the 
point of view of the poor married officer, disastrous. 

The theory exists in some minds that if an officer comes from 
a lower social grade than his fellows he should be willing to separate 
himself from them and live in an entirely different fashion ; but 
surely this demands a moral courage and independence of mind 
which it is too much to ask for in average human beings. The 
mere dread of being looked down upon on account of his humbler 
social antecedents would tend to make an officer doubly anxious 
to offend against none of the unwritten laws of his regiment. 
There are some economies that may be permissible. A man may 
possibly renounce alcohol, tobacco, and abstain from all recreation 
and every little self-indulgence without losing caste amongst his 
fellows, but as regards his personal smartness, the careful upkeep 
of his uniform and equipment, for instance, if too rigid an economy 
be practised here he runs the risk, not only of incurring the 
disfavour of his brother officers, but of wrecking his prospects 
of advancement. To give a homely illustration, let it be re- 
membered that a new pair of boots will cost the greater part of a 
week’s pay. 

The poor officer consequently finds himself between the devil 
and the deep sea. And the tragedy is that even if he does inflict 
upon himself a galling and humiliating self-denial, holding himself 
aloof from his brother officers except as regards his actual duties, 
and sending every available shilling to his family, he cannot 
even so provide an income which will maintain them in anything 
like the ordinary middle-class comfort to which they were probably 
accustomed. By a superhuman effort he may send home 25s. 
weekly, occasionally a few shillings more, or perhaps less if some 
unforeseen and inevitable expense has been forced upon him, 
but I ask those who possess some practical knowledge of household 
management to pronounce if it be possible that rent, food, fire, 
light, and raiment can be provided on this miserable pittance, 
to say nothing of education where there are children of school 
age. Added to this, husband and wife will never meet, for no 
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week-end travelling can possibly be indulged in under the circum- 
stances described. 

The position is impossible and positively heart-breaking. 
I have seen few things more pitiful than the gradual break- 
down of a wife’s courage and endurance as month follows 
month and the desperate battle for existence continues. Health, 
too, is likely to fail when a woman accustomed only to 
the lighter duties of her house finds herself compelled to scrub 
the floor and to wash for the family—heavy work for which she 
is physically unfitted. Some financial relief comes when at last 
the battalion goes to the front—relief attended, however, by the 
wearing anxiety now known to thousands of women. Special 
expenditure must be incurred, of course, before starting, for the 
articles of outfit necessary for the trenches, and this has probably 
caused added distress at home. But once an officer is at the 
front allowances are more generous and expenses are lighter, 
and thus, as long as all goes well, the position at home should, 
and certainly does, become less acute, though still trying enough, 
Heaven knows! Some officers have found it possible when at 
the front to allot their whole pay to the family, but in this case 
it is imperative that such articles as he needs be sent out to him 
by his wife, and, in her intense anxiety for his comfort in the 
trenches, she probably sets aside a liberal proportion of her 
allowance with this object. 

It is indisputable that had it not been for the assistance of the 
Officers’ Families Fund many families must have gone under 
in the hard conditions which I have tried to present. But to 
deal adequately with this question of the actual cost of living 
is obviously beyond the powers of such a fund, neither does it 
seem suitable that it should be called upon todo so. Its assistance 
may well be claimed for education, in illness, and in all the other 
disasters, great and small, which are inseparable from life at 
the best of times, and which, while hardly noticed on their financial 
side by the well-to-do, are overwhelming to those whose incomes 
leave no margin for the unexpected. The rendering of prompt 
assistance to widows is also clearly the duty and privilege of the 
Fund. The difficulty, however, experienced by the officers of 
Britain’s great citizen Army in the actual maintenance of their 
families belongs surely to a different category and demands a 
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different treatment. It is humiliating fora man to apply toa 
charitable fund for this assistance, and to receive it at the 
pleasure of a committee for as long or as short a period as may 
seem to them desirable. It is to the State that he should look 
for such an allowance for his wife as may eke out the contribution 
he can make her, and she should receive it as a right and not as 
a favour. I do not ignore the fact that under the Civil Liabilities 
Act some assistance towards rent may be solicited, but here again 
the officer must appear as a suppliant rather than as a claimant, 
and it is to be feared the benefits of the Act are not administered 
as liberally nor as promptly as those had hoped who are interested 
in the cause of the married officer. 

I have dwelt principally on the trials and adversities of the 
officer of the New Army in this short article because I believe that 
the general public is in regrettable ignorance of their acuteness, 
but I am fully alive to the many and great perplexities and 
troubles that in war-time compass the path of such officers of 
the Regular Army as depend wholly or partially on their pay, 
and I could give many instances of the peculiar difficulties which 
have been, and are, their portion. Let me cite one case typical 
of many others. It was that of an officer of a regiment of the 
line who married young, and finding it impossible to live at 
home, however economically, on the pay of a lieutenant, trans- 
ferred to a Colonial force, earning thereby a living wage, although 
it entailed exile in an unhealthy climate and separation from his 
wife and child for two-thirds or more of his existence. The war 
found him at home on leave, and he was instantly ordered to 
rejoin, not the Colonial force to which he had been attached, but 
one of the battalions of the New Army. The young couple found 
themselves consequently back again in the same position which 
had proved itself to be impossible, aggravated now by special 
war expenses, a divided establishment, and advancing prices. 
This was one of many similar hard cases for which a separation 
allowance would have provided a reasonable and more or less 
satisfactory solution. Unalleviated by such assistance it became 
one of distracting worry, and it is difficult to believe that the 
efficiency of an officer thus situated can fail to be impaired by his 
anxiety for his belongings. 

In short, the case for separation allowance is, on the face of 
it, such a strong one that it should plead for itself. The war 
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presses heavily on us all, and few are free from anxiety, but 
immeasurably heavier is the burden which weighs upon the 
poor officer’s wife, whose fear for her husband is intensified by 
the strain imposed upon her by the everlasting struggle to make 
two unapproachable ends meet, and upon the officer, who, fighting 
his country’s battles in mud and misery, with death ever at his 
elbow, is denied the consolation which upholds every man under 
his command—the knowledge that his country has taken his 
family under her protection and will screen them from privation 
while he faces the perils and hardships which make up his duty. 

Surely the matter should be treated broadly and generously, 
as Canada has treated it. The Dominion allows to officers’ wives 
separation allowance in an ascending scale, from £6 a month for 
the lieutenant’s wife up to £12 for the wife of the colonel, making 
no inquisition into private income and former circumstances, 
neither adding nor deducting in respect of children, but recog- 
nizing as a principle that the wives of officers should be permitted 
to run no risk of serious financial straits while their husbands are 
performing a patriotic duty. A principle also accepted in Canada 
is that promotion brings with it added expenses and financial 
responsibilities, so that the relief afforded by increase of pay on 
promotion is less than would appear on paper. I do not think 
this fact, for fact it is, is realized in this country. 

That there are difficulties in giving effect to the claim for 
separation allowance to officers’ wives is obvious—it needs some 
courage to add a rather formidable item to the huge war bill. 
But to those who are aware of the actual state of things the scale 
set forth in the Times of January 11, showing the proposed substan- 
tial increases to the allowances of soldiers’ dependants, must 
awake hot indignation on behalf of the uncomplaining, uncon- 
sidered officer’s wife. Let those additions, estimated to cost 
between £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 a year, be made by all means 
if expert opinion pronounces them to be needful, but why in 
God’s name should the officer’s wife and children be shut out from 
the glowing warmth of the nation’s benevolence? Let the 
tender care bestowed on the wife and children of the soldier be 
extended too to those who need it quite as sorely—the wife and 
children of his officer. 
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THE MID-SCOTLAND SHIP CANAL 
AT SEA-LEVEL 


Wuen Mr. Asquith informed the deputation that waited on him 
about the Channel Tunnel that the experience gained in the war 
was undoubtedly a new factor of enormous and immeasurable 
importance in enabling statesmen and naval experts to estimate 
the value of the project, he said what could be said with equal 
truth of the Mid-Scotland Ship Canal at sea-level. In an article in 
the National Review of January 1913 the position was described, 
but much water has run under London Bridge since then. In it, 
and in previous articles, the theoretic value of the canal in the 
event of a war with Germany was touched upon. Theory has 
become fact: war is here, the canal is not, and the want of it 
has come home to every man, in the tale of congested railways 
and mined and torpedoed vessels and warships maimed in battle 
in the North Sea having to be escorted round by Cape Wrath 
to the repairing-yards of the Clyde, instead of passing in four and 
a half hours by a sheltered canal. “Too late!” is again the 
epitaph. 

If the Germans had owned the country, can any one doubt 
that this great national work would have been executed long ago, 
so obviously for the good of the Navy and commerce? And 
how comes it that so little attention has been paid to the scheme 
until the scales have fallen from the eyes of the nation by the 
dreadful shock of war? Once more the maxim experientia docet 
stultos—which may be interpreted ‘“‘ Wait and See ’’—has found 
its proof. 

The Royal Commission on Canals and Waterways, 1909, in 
their Report gave the subject so much prominence that it might 
well have arrested the attention of any statesmen gifted with 
future vision. With the weight of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and the Prime Minister behind it the strategic value 
of the ship canal is summed up in these memorable words in 
that Report: “It would unquestionably possess some strategic 
value.” A prospect was also held out of Government assistance. 

Early in February 1913, Mr. MacKinnon Wood, the Secretary 
for Scotland, in the House of Commons, amid “‘ Ministerial cheers,’ 
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turned a sympathetic ear to questions by Scotch Members about 
using his influence to obtain a grant from H.M. Development 
Commissioners to defray the cost of surveying the route for the 
canal. He also agreed to receive a deputation in London of the 
naval, shipping, and commercial interests concerned. 

When visiting Glasgow later in the month he was interviewed 
by a few members of the corporation, who, under his keen cross- 
examination, rather muddled matters by suggesting that the 
Government should find the money to make the canal. This gave 
him the opportunity to make the smart rejoinder that he had 
not got £27,000,000 in his pocket for any such project, but would 
maintain a sympathetic mind towards a grant for surveys, and 
he promised to receive other deputations in London. 

The interview was of the kind to which the well-known couplet 
might apply : 

He kicked them downstairs with such elegant grace 
That they thought he was handing them up. 


Time passed, and the man with the sympathetic mind put 
off fixing the day for receiving a deputation in London of all 
the interests concerned, while receiving deputations on other 
subjects, until it became apparent that he did not intend to 
receive a deputation at all, and the matter dropped. What 
wrought the change in his sympathetic mind remains a mystery. 

There is a Government department called the ‘ Development 
Commissioners,’ appointed in 1910 and then consisting of Lord 
Richard Frederick Cavendish (Chairman), Sir Francis Hopwood, 
K.C.B., Saint-Hill Eardley-Willmot, Henry Jones Davis, Michael 
Andrew Ennis, William Stowell Haldane, Alfred Daniel Hall, and 
Sidney Webb. 

These Commissioners have half a million sterling handed to 
them annually for the development of the roads and waterways 
of the country, including canals. Following up the hint from 
the man of sympathetic mind, the Mid-Scotland Canal Associa- 
tion in May 1913 lodged an application through H.M. Treasury 
for a grant from these Commissioners sufficient to meet the 
expense of a survey and estimate of the cost of the sea-level route, 
to demonstrate the feasibility and reasonableness of the proposed 
ship canal. The intention was, after the engineers’ survey and 
report had been obtained, to lay them before the Government and 
press that the project should be supported or taken up as a national 
scheme. 

The application set forth strong reasons why the grant should 
be made, and was accompanied by valuable information which 
the Association had been gathering for years, including engi- 
neering opinions, and an ordinance survey plan of the sea-level 
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route. It pointed out that the canal would afford a short and 
safe route for local British shipping, for European and American 
traffic, and for the Royal Navy, and gave distances that would 
be saved upon various common voyages. It also pointed out 
that in Germany the Government had freed most of the canals 
from tolls, while in France they had been made, bought up, or 
improved by the Government. It mentioned that in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Canals, 1909, it was recommended 
that canal-works should be financed by stock issued or by loans, 
guaranteed by the Government. The geology of the sea-level 
route was also given, showing that at one time the sea flowed 
along it, all but for a few miles in the middle, and that the deposits 
of the ages could be dug out. It further explained that there 
are hundreds of coal-pits on each side of the route possessing 
engineering bores that would be shown to any one having Govern- 
ment authority. It mentioned that the Canal Association engi- 
neers estimated the cost of the canal at £24,000,000, that the 
expense of a Government survey would not exceed £3000, and 
that the application was supported by more than thirty town 
councils, harbour boards, and other public bodies in England 
and Scotland; and, lastly, it explained that the Association is a 
voluntary body not trading for profit. 

Thus in May 1913 the Canal Association did all in its power 
to place the canal scheme fairly and squarely before the Govern- 
ment, and left the matter “on the knees of the gods,” not 
doubting a favourable answer. 

The mills of Government grind slowly and they grind in the 
dark. Having lodged the application, the Association did not 
sit down on the doorstep to wait, but retired to work. Copies of 
the application were widely circulated, and public bodies, among 
them the Navy League, passed resolutions in its favour and 
forwarded them to H.M. Development Commissioners. 

Copies of plans were also obtained from H.M. Geological 
Survey Department from which, mile by mile, the geological 
strata was revealed of the two great valleys of the east and west 
that would have to be cleared out to form the canal at sea-level. 
In preglacial times there existed the great Kelvin Valley on the 
west, extending from the watershed in the middle of Scotland 
down to the western sea. On the east side there was the deep 
Carron Valley, and these two almost touched, and so geologists 
say the sea at one time met across the waist of Scotland. 
As ages passed thece great valleys became gradually filled up 
with superficial deposits, and thus we have the line marked out 
for the proposed canal at sea-level, most of it consisting of old 
sea-bed waiting to be dug out. H.M. Geological Survey maps 
also revealed that for three-fourths of the twenty-nine miles the 
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digging would be through the superficial deposits of sand and 
gravel in the buried valleys, with eight miles of rock in the middle 
requiring to be cut through, and which rock would be required 
for forming the canal. A reduced section of this remarkable 
discovery was printed by the Canal Association for public informa- 
tion and duly lodged with H.M. Development Commissioners. 

With the demonstration before the world of the power and 
speed with which modern machinery can dig out, suck out, blast 
out, and wash out the Panama Canal in a fever zone far distant 
from labour and engineering, the giants of that enterprise would 
look with indifference upon cutting twenty-nine miles of canal 
through twenty-one miles of superficial deposits and eight of rock 
in an invigorating climate, with ample labour and every engineering 
appliance at hand. 

No sign came from the Development Commissioners regarding 
the application for a grant for surveys which had now been lying 
with them for twelve months. In accordance with customary 
red-tapeism, copies had been sent to all the Government Depart- 
ments concerned for their report, including the man of sympathetic 
mind in the Scotch Office. This brings us to May 1914. In 
August of that fateful year war broke out, and it was with feelings 
of deep mortification that the supporters of the canal scheme 
imposed silence upon themselves. 

In December of that year, however, the German policy had 
developed of bombarding our shores and devastating with mines 
and torpedoes the shipping around our coasts and in the North 
Sea, and the evidence of the strategic value of the canal in war- 
time became apparent. It was then considered desirable to 
draw the attention of H.M. Development Commissioners to the 
new situation, and ask them to bear it in mind when considering 
their Report. A representation was accordingly made by the 
Canal Association, acting under the Chairmanship of Mr. Arthur 
Kay, Glasgow, mentioning that the naval war had demonstrated 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence and the Prime Minister, 
when they came to the conclusion that a Forth and Clyde Ship 
Canal “would unquestionably possess some strategic value,” 
had understated rather than overstated the value. The commu- 
nication to the Development Commissioners also mentioned that 
if the ship canal had been in existence it would have provided 
a safe and short way from the North Sea to the Atlantic, and that 
both the North and South sea routes might have been closed 
and all vessels made to pass through the ship canal under Govern- 
ment control. It would have helped to effectually shut the 
gates of the North Sea, and the mobility of the Fleet would 
have been greatly increased. The communication asked the 
Development Commissioners to take the facts of the present 
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war situation into account in making their decision as to a grant 
for a survey. 

Two years and eight months after the application for a grant 
had been lodged with these Commissioners a reply was received 
from the Treasury mentioning that the Commissioners were unable 
to recommend an advance for the purpose asked, and so my 
Lords were precluded from granting the application. 

This gave such an unexpected turn to affairs that a modest 
request was proffered for a reading of the Development Com- 
missioners’ Report, upon which this decision was based, but as 
this was a palpable attempt to peep in at the windows of a Govern- 
ment Department, the reply received was that my Lords of the 
Treasury were unable to furnish a copy of the Report. They, 
however, added this cryptic explanation: ‘“ In any case the finan- 
cial situation would preclude my Lords from entertaining the 
application at the present time, and that should funds be available 
at a later date it would be a question whether action should not 
be taken by His Majesty’s Government, if necessary, rather than 
by a private association.” 

Worded with extreme caution, the reply seemed to indicate 
that the Government could not afford to spend a thousand or 
two pounds in settling this great national question which had 
been agitated about for two hundred years, and yet they con- 
sidered the construction of such a canal of sufficient importance 
to call “ hands off” to an Association which, without pay or 
prospect of profit, had worked for years to bring the scheme into 
prominence. 

In acknowledging the Treasury letter, the Canal Association 
offered to place at the disposal of the Government all the informa- 
tion in its possession if they would just “‘ go ahead,” and suggested 
that the Treasury should secure the reports (1764-67) by Smeaton, 
the famous canal engineer, which had been offered to the Associa- 
tion, on the practicability and expense of joining the Forth and 
Clyde by a canal, with its reasons and advantages. It was thought 
that this might be of use to the Government surveyors. 

In the Fifth Annual Report of the Development Commissioners, 
presented to Parliament on January 4, 1916, and which was looked 
forward to with keen interest as likely to contain their full report 
on this great national project, the application is disposed of in 
four lines : 

“An application for a grant for a preliminary survey in 
connexion with the proposed Forth to Clyde Ship Canal was 
refused. The Departments concerned considered that the 
survey should be deferred during the war, and that the investi- 


ome should be retained by the Government in their own 
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It is to be noted that at the same time as the Commissioners 
were rejecting this modest application they were granting loans to 
the extent of £80,000 for improving the English rivers Medway, 
Trent, and Stort, with the explanation, ‘‘ Works of inland naviga- 
tion have been kept in view since the outbreak of the war, as 
being likely to provide employment on a considerable scale when 
needed.” That matter of employment is one of the strong pleas 
for an immediate survey of the canal route, to be ready to give 
employment to tens of thousands of men at the conclusion of 
the war. 

How does all this square with the announcement of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence and the Prime Minister, of their 
conclusions regarding the canal conveyed through the Report 
of the Canals Commission, 1909? They are three in number: 

(1) The canal would unquestionably possess some strategic 
value. 

(2) The value is not so great as to induce the Government 
to propose either the expenditure of a considerable sum or a 
State guarantee of interest on the cost of construction. 

(3) Some Government aid would be obtainable if the canal 
were constructed to Admiralty requirements. 

In view of the above, the Royal Commission Report, 1909, 
recommended that the Scotch shipping interests should consider 
whether funds could be raised to make the canal with such aid as 
the Government might be prepared to offer, the probable amount 
of such aid to be ascertained with a view to carrying out the 
scheme. This pronouncement was made in connexion with the 
Loch Lomond route of a fresh-water canal twenty-two feet above 
sea-level, but it applies with greater force to the direct Forth 
Valley route at sea-level, on which all are now united—a scheme 
which had not been evolved when the Canal Commissioners made 
their report in 1909. 

The canal would be twenty-nine miles long, taking four and 
a half hours to traverse, with a sea-gate at the Forth end, open 
at spring tides and high water, and one lock at the Clyde end, 
with a lift of four feet at high water and fourteen feet at low water. 
It would be of Admiralty dimensions, to accommodate the largest 
Dreadnought or ocean liner, and would be filled from the sea. 
It would pass through the richest industrial valley in the country, 
producing coal, iron, oil, brick, with many industries which have 
been the making of a round dozen of towns along the route. 
Judged by the marvellous results to the surrounding country 
from the Manchester Canal, without injury to Liverpool, it may 
be safely predicted that additional industries, with shipbuilding 
and repairing yards and loading wharves and docks and branch 
waterways, would soon follow the creation of the canal. To 
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SECTION OF THE MID-SCOTLAND SHIP CANAL AT SEA-LEVEL, FROM FORTH 
From INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM H.M. GroLocicaL Survey 


GroLocicaL Formation. For three-fourths of the way, through superficial deposits of 
from Grangemouth, along the buried Carron Valley, through sand and gravel, the cutting 
varying from 120 ft. to 180 ft. For the remaining 13 miles, along the buried Kelvin Valley, 
consists almost equally of sandstone and limestone, with a little whin, all required for 
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Daniel Defoe’s Prophecy, in the reign of Queen Anne, the eminent English statesman, 
Clyde and the Forth may be said to cross Scotland, the two Firths being only a few miles 
how easy a work it would be to make a Canal from the Forth to the Clyde, joining the two 
to Narbonne, and as the Tsar of Muscovy, Peter, justly called the Great, has done in several 
be! It would establish trade and open a communication between the West Coast of Scotland 
Sea, from Liverpool northward, would all trade with London by such a Canal. It would 
a waterway, and in particular, in times of war. But it must lie over till posterity, by the rising 
as able to effect it. Glasgow is the Emporium of the North!” 


properly appreciate its value it must also be regarded from the 
national point of view of England and the Empire. 

It would add another sea channel and extend a safe coast- 
line, uniting at the best points the two seas most frequented by 
national commerce. It would avoid the loss of life and property 
inseparable from the sea routes north round Cape Wrath, or south 
round Land’s End, reducing the costs of the voyage to the ship- 
owner and inducing larger passenger traffic owing to increased 
safety and a shorter voyage. It would reduce by hundreds of 
miles the distances between the great ports in the East and those 
in the West and provide extensive harbour accommodation on 
important trade routes. It would be of great service in protecting 
the national trade during war, and warships injured in the North 
Sea could quickly and safely reach the repairing-yards of the 
Clyde, Barrow, and Belfast without the dangers of a north or 
south passage in a disabled condition. Men-of-war, ocean 
steamers, and coasting vessels could coal or obtain oil-fuel at 
the source of supply. It would double the mobility of the fleet. 

It is well known that the output of coal from Ayrshire is now 
inconsiderable, and that the best of the Lanarkshire coal has 
already been brought to the surface. But to counter this, the 
Stirlingshire, and particularly the Fifeshire, coalfields are being 
extended every day, and the quality is so good that Fife steam-coal 
is being produced equal to Welsh coal for ocean liners and the 
Navy. Enormous quantities of Fife coal pass from East to West, 
suitable for water-conveyance. 

The Ship Canal scheme is not put forward as a commercial 
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TH TO CLYDE, BY DIRECT ROUTE VIA KELVIN VALLEY AND GLASGOW. 
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8 of sand and gravel, the remaining fourth, through sand, gravel and rock, viz.: For about 8 miles 


ting varying from 40 ft. to 130 ft. For the next 8 miles, through sand, gravel, and rock, 
ley, ‘ through sand and gravel, varying from 140 ft. down to the Clyde level. The rock 
for forming the canal. 


nan, traveller, and author of Robinson Crusoe. In his Tour through Scotland, 1724, he says: ‘“‘ The 


niles apart, and if joined they would divide it near the centre. Nor can I refrain from mentioning 
two seas, as the King of France has done in a place five hundred times more difficult, from Toulouse 
yeral places of infinitely greater difficulty and expense. What an advantage to commerce it would 
land j and the East Coast of England, even to London. Nay! several ports of England on the Irish 
ould take a volume to lay down the several advantages that would immediately accrue from such 
ising greatness of our commerce, shall not only feel the want of it, but find themselves inclinable as well 


project to make profits for shareholders or company promoters, 
but as a pressing necessity for the safety and prosperity of the 
whole kingdom. Like the Manchester Canal, there would be 
no dividends for years, but there would be the equivalent of 
dividends in the increased advantages to our Navy, shipping, and 
commerce. We do not ask what dividends the nation is to receive 
for its Dreadnoughts or its lighthouses. The Germans do not 
ask for dividends from their Kiel Canal, designed to withdraw 
their ships in safety to the Baltic or launch them on the North 
Sea, but in feverish haste they spent twelve millions in making it 
deep enough for Dreadnoughts. France, Russia, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark do not seek dividends in their canals but aids 
to commerce and national safety. Parliament, by appointing a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry, 1909, has admitted that all is not 
well with our canals. What is going on in other nations! A 
canal from Emden in North Germany to the Black Sea ; a Swedish 
canal from the Baltic to the North Sea; an American canal at 
Panama; a Canadian canal from Montreal to Lake Huron and 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. Millions being wisely spent 
while Britain stands stock-still ! 

It is instructive to note what the Germans are doing in the 
way of preparing for peace. From a German source we learn 
that they consist of the development of inland waterways and 
more complete linking up of these waterways with sea harbours ; 
building and enlargement of harbours on inland waterways, 
especially on rivers watering industrial districts; and also the 
construction of new ships. Included in the above are the Rhine- 
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Main—Danube Canal and Rhine—Moselle—Danube Canal; harbour 
works at Berlin, including a forty-acre dock and three thousand 
yards of quays. This harbour is to facilitate waterway trade 
between Berlin, Stettin, and Hamburg, and in Hamburg and 
Stettin extensive harbour works are in progress. It is intended 
that all these undertakings shall be ready when peace comes. 

It is not fair to judge the ship canal ‘by its strategic value or 
its commercial value separately ; they are strands of one rope, 
which must be taken together if you wish to arrive at its true 
value. Mariners know the dangers of the Pentland Firth, with 
its rocks and currents, and of the crowded English Channel, with 
its fogs, severe storms, and heavy seas on account of the shallows, 
particularly to an empty or disabled ship in winter; and as 
twenty-nine miles across is to six hundred miles round, and as 
four and a half hours by canal is to three days by open sea, so 
would the safety of our Fleet and country be enhanced by this 
silver streak. 

What would the canal cost, and would it ever pay? Time 
after time the route has been surveyed after a manner, but never 
by the Government, and it is said that only about five miles have 
not been probed to their depths. These surveys and bores are 
available to Government surveyors, but not to a private associa- 
tion. Competent engineers have had the question of cost put 
before them by the Canal Association, and while they have not 
had the advantage of a special survey, they possess local knowledge 
of the borings of many coalpits along the line and have availed 
themselves of the geological knowledge of the strata possessed and 
published by H.M. Geological Survey Department. They know 
what has been the cost per mile of other canals, and they estimate 
the total cost of the sea-level route at not more than £24,000,000, 
or £2,000,000 more than by the Loch Lomond route. They are 
all agreed that a canal at sea-level offers no special engineering 
difficulties and is entirely a question of cost. At greater cost it 
could be cut deeper still, until it was open at both ends with the 
sea ebbing and flowing through it. Let it never be forgotten that 
the canal can be made, and it lies with the Government surveyors 
to tell us whether the game is worth the candle. The sea-level at 
the Forth end is four and a half feet higher than at the Clyde end, 
and high tide at the Forth is one and three-quarter hours earlier 
than at the Clyde. What the result would be of a canal open at 
both ends, with a fall of two inches per mile over twenty-nine miles, 
is an interesting question. The same question of unequal sea- 
levels faced the Suez Canal engineers, who left a barrier in the 
middle until they could solve the problem on paper. Nature 
solved it for them one stormy night by washing away the 
barrier, 
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| A close examination of the geological strata justifies the 

| conclusion of an eminent geologist that if a ship canal is ever 

| to be made across Scotland Nature has marked out the line. 
A lesson in commercial courage is to be learned from the Man- 
chester Canal. In 1897 the Manchester shipping trade was 
fifteen millions sterling against Glasgow’s twenty-five millions ; 
in 1911 Manchester had risen to fifty-four millions and Glasgow 
only to forty-seven millions. In nine years from its opening 
the Manchester Canal traffic amounted to four and a half million 
tons, earning £534,000 of dues. 

The existing barge canal from Forth to Clyde along the Forth 
Valley, which gives roughly the line that the sea-level canal 
would follow, with its ten feet of water, was earning £115,000 a 
year before it was taken over by a railway company. Any salt- 
water ships that passed along it then were only fishing craft 
shifting their grounds or small coasting-boats. 

It is not unreasonable to think with a sea canal thirty-six 
feet deep, inviting not only the traffic of the present barge canal 
but the coasting traffic of the United Kingdom, as well as the 
large fleet of tramp-steamers and great liners that at present sail 
round Cape Wrath or Land’s End, and adding to that the traffic 
of H.M. Navy, that the total traffic would touch twelve million 
tons per annum. ‘Taken at an average of ls. 6d. per ton of canal 
dues, this would give a gross return of £900,000, and, deducting 
£60,000 a year for maintenance, would leave £840,000 with which 
to meet the 3 per cent. interest, amounting to £730,000, to be 
guaranteed by the Government on the cost of twenty-four millions. 
And so the promoters do not hesitate to back up the recommen- 
dation made in the Report of the Royal Commission on Canals, 
1909, that Government scrip should be issued, bearing interest, 
for the capital required from time to time as the canal works 
proceed. It would be earning dues from the Forth end at an 
early stage, and the revenue would be applied to reducing the 
Government guarantee of interest until, as it became self-support- 
ing, like the Manchester Canal, the Government guarantee would 
vanish. Such a guarantee of a national undertaking is nothing 
new. An outstanding instance is £125,000,000 for Irish land 
purchase and labourers’ cottages. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
the whole of the interest asked to be guaranteed for the Scottish 
Ship Canal does not amount to one-half of the income received 
by the Government from the Suez Canal shares. 

So much for commerce in times of peace, but what about 
shipping during war? There would be no question, then, of its 
“strategic value.” No one can doubt that had the canal been 
in existence the Government would have taken entire control 
because of its strategic value and that alone. Can it be denied 
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that if we had had the canal to-day countless vessels would have 
paid high dues for a safe passage rather than risk the mines and 
submarine dangers of a voyage by the North of Scotland or the 
South of England? Can it be denied that gunboats stricken in 
battle would have preferred that safe passage to the shipyards 
of the Clyde, Barrow, and Belfast rather than be escorted round 
Cape Wrath? Can it be denied that destroyers hastening from 
sea to sea would have taken the short cut of four and a half 
hours rather than three days north about, or that ships of war, 
from the largest to the smallest fitted out on the Clyde, would 
have proceeded to their stations by way of the canal rather than 
by the open sea, knowing that enemy submarines were on watch 
for them? As it was, a pressing inquiry was received as to 
what draft of destroyer the canal could take, but as the water- 
way only existed in the inquirer’s imagination the answer was, 
“None.” Can it be denied that the use of the canal would have 
saved the loss of many ships and lives and effected an enormous 
saving to the country in the naval dispositions and appliances, 
patrollings, and mine-sweepings to keep safe the sea routes which 
are the life of the nation? It has been suggested that coal 
from Wales and general stores for the ships at Rosyth could have 
been conveyed in vessels and passed through the canal, and so 
relieved the congested railways. It has also been suggested that 
the passing of shipping through the canal would have obviated 
the necessity for ships under search for contraband of war being 
conducted into ports in Orkney and Shetland or in the south, 
which would have facilitated dispatch and relieved any tension 
with neutral countries on account of delay. 

If all this be true, is it not conclusive that the canal should 
be made just as we build ships of war, to cope with or to prevent 
a future war and help commerce in times of peace ? 

When it is remembered that the annual interest on the esti- 
mated cost of the canal does not amount to one-fourth of the 
cost of a single Dreadnought, and that its existence would have 
been worth several Dreadnoughts to the nation, and when we 
bear in mind that the scheme has the backing of numerous port 
authorities over the kingdom and two hundred boroughs of 
Scotland, including Edinburgh and Glasgow, and that it received 
the modified blessing of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which includes the Admiralty, and of the Prime Minister and the 
Royal Commission on Canals, 1909, is it not a matter for wonder 
that the subject has not received the peremptory attention from 
the Government which it deserves? Can it be said that the 
scheme is to trivial, so unimportant, so unpopular, that a Govern- 
ment which is pouring out thousands of millions in connexion 
with the war cannot afford an official surveyor or two to look 
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into a question in which not only the United Kingdom but 
our Colonies and our Continental Allies are interested ? At one 
time, and only once so far as I am aware, a Government repre- 
sentative was sent to Glasgow to make inquiries on the spot 
regarding the projected canal. He was a German by birth, and 
_mentioned that he had been an officer in the German army. 
Being introduced by a member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, he received courteous attention, but in the light of 
later events there is good reason to think that his visit did the 
important strategic undertaking more harm than good. 

The man with the sympathetic mind has been replaced as 
Secretary for Scotland by Mr. Tennant, who in his turn has been 
replaced by Mr. Munro, who is not unacquainted with the canal 
scheme. The war has introduced new factors into these problems 
and we have a new regime. Is it too much to hope that H.M. 
Development Commissioners may yet reconsider the matter with 
all the new light upon it, and order a survey, or pay for a survey, 
which in a few months would clear up a great national question, 
and perhaps result in providing employment for many thousands 
of hands that will be appealing for work at the conclusion of 
peace ? 

RoBERT Birp 
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LET us now approach the greatest man and the greatest time in 
our English story. But to understand the policy and the character 
of Pitt we must understand also the conditions in which he lived, 
the problems he had to face, the difficulties he had to fight. 

The trade of England at first thought itself fortunate in the 
House of Hanover, both because the Electorate commanded 
Hamburg, Stade, and Emden and because it gave England an 
ally distant from and apparently secure against the menace of the 
House of Bourbon. When Hanover endeavoured to add Bremen 
to her territories it was no doubt because England desired an 
advanced base for her commerce and her sea-power in the Baltic. 
Yet the House of Hanover carried with it obligations and dis- 
advantages which made England sometimes repent of her bargain. 
The plains of Hanover, distant as they were, came within the 
scope of French ambitions, and their defence was found to be 
costly and difficult. All England wanted was access to the 
markets of Germany; she was forced by the Georges to defend 
and to pay for the defence of its interior. Here was a Continental 
policy which England disliked. Like the mermaid in the story 
drawn by the love of a prince, she had to take to feet instead 
of her fish’s tail and drag herself painfully over those ugly and 
unaccustomed regions. ‘The sea and its interest for England 
were forgotten in the intrigues and wars of Austria, France, and 
the Empire. 

Walpole, basing his power on an uneasy coalition of town and 
country, had devoted himself to keeping in office and at peace. 
His policy, founded upon production, was the traditional policy of 
England. He has been praised for following and developing it: 
he could hardly have done otherwise. If he maintained office 
by the arts of corruption, it is not on record that he was ever 
himself corrupted. But he lived supinely upon a truce which 
he must have known to be precarious, for it left every question 
that vexed the world unsettled between England and the House 
of Bourbon. It was ignoble to seek a foundation for English 

* Being a chapter in Mr. Colvin’s new and forthcoming book, The Unseen Hand in 
English History, to ba published in March by the National Review. 
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trade in contraband with Spanish America, and when Spain found 
herself secretly backed by France, England had to face either war 
or a smuggler’s punishment. As Walpole had neglected his 
Navy, the pride of England, which was greater than his own, 
proved his downfall. 

Carteret, who succeeded, had the merit of high mettle. No 
Englishman can think of him without pride, although it is doubtful 
if he had a true conception of England’s interests. He was, like 
his sovereign, a Continental statesman. “I want,” he said to 
Fox, “ to instil a nobler ambition into you; to make you knock 
the heads of the kings of Europe together, and jumble something 
out of it which may be of service to this country.” And again : 
“What is it to me who is a judge or who a bishop? It is my 
business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance 
of Europe.” 

But he failed because he did not see, as Frederic saw and 
Pitt, that the balance of power was a maritime and a trade ques- 
tion. He wound himself and England into the affairs of Central 
Europe and there lost the heart of the English people, whereas 
Pitt knew that the war would be decided in America, in India, 
and in the Mediterranean, but especially in America. 

How Pitt came by his knowledge is doubtless a vain question. 
It is like asking where Keats or Shakespeare found his poetry. 
The alchemy of genius transmutes all things to its own element, 
and as it may make a poet out of a surgeon’s apprentice, so it 
may make a statesman out of a cornet of horse. Yet it may be 
said at least that Pitt inherited a great tradition of national policy, 
which he could find put with clearness and logic in the pamphlets 
and the State Papers of his time. England understood her own 
interests, and the City of London especially, with its great trading 
companies composed only of natural-born Englishmen, and all 
bound by oath to serve the common good, was a natural school 
of statesmanship. Pitt no doubt inherited some of his grand- 
father’s City friends; but at any rate it is true that the seeds of 
his achievements are to be found scattered about in the letters he 
received from his friends the City merchants—Beckford, king of 
the West Indian sugar trade, Alderman Sayre, Allen of Bath, 
and the rest. The City believed in him and supported him 
against the Court and the Court party, against Newcastle, against 
Bute. Those cool business men, who so well concealed their 
ideals under a cloak of commerce, bared their hearts to Pitt. 
They had found a man and they believed, followed, supported 
him with a passionate adoration—for that, although it may 
sound ridiculous, is hardly too strong a phrase. 

England then suffered, or thought she suffered, terrible things 
from lawyers, courtiers, and politicians. It may not be believed 
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in these more enlightened times that in those the lawyer was 
unpopular. I find traces of this extraordinary prejudice as far 
back as the reign of Edward I, who won the hearts of his barbarous 
subjects by hanging his Chief Justice. The offence for which 
this martyr suffered was corruption, which in those days, like 
witchcraft, was considered a crime. In the reign of Edward III 
a superstitious House of Commons petitioned that lawyers might 
not be made knights of the shire on the ground that they used 
their position, not in the interests of their constituents, but of 
their clients and of themselves. And we find this prejudice 
lingering into the eighteenth century. 

Pitt shared this unaccountable dislike, possibly because lawyers 
were chiefly employed by their friends the politicians to keep 
him out of place and power, or possibly because Pitt had a super- 
cilious contempt for people whose very trade destroyed conviction 
and sophisticated truth. On one famous or infamous occasion 
he turned upon Murray. “I must now,” he said, “address a 
few words to the solicitor; they shall be few, but they shall be 
daggers.” He paused, and Murray’s agitation was visible to the 
whole House. ‘“ Judge Festus trembles,” said Pitt; ‘he shall 
hear me some other day.” And at another time he burst out 
upon the whole breed of lawyers as “the bloated spiders of 
Westminster Hall.” 

In those times, too, the politician—to such lengths went the 
prejudices of our forefathers—was considered rather as a curse 
than as a blessing. But there was some excuse for this strange 
opinion. The House of Commons was not, as now, in the hands of 
a caucus administered by some trustworthy servant of the public like 
Mr. Gulland or Lord Murray of Elibank, but was under the influence 
of one or two great families, and the electorate, shocking as it may 
sound, was corrupted not with public but with private money. 
The Duke of Newcastle, who had a block of fifty members, not 
counting Scotsmen, spent most of a great private fortune with 
this nefarious object; though it is not recorded that he ever 
collected money for the purpose from the prospective enemies 
of his country. The Administrations of Newcastle followed a 
principle which must sound strange to these days, when the best 
men are invariably chosen, that “capacity is little necessary 
for most employments.” As this maxim found no place for Pitt, 
he was never allowed power except when the country had been 
reduced to a position of danger so grave that the politicians feared 
not only for the nation but for themselves. We might, indeed, 
compare Pitt to Gulliver, tied to the ground by innumerable bands 
woven and thrown over him by a race of malignant pygmies. 
And yet it has to be said, in justification of his century, that 
despite his gout, his unaccommodating temper, and his lack of 
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great means, he was allowed to govern the country when the 
country most needed him. 

We have seen how France animated the crumbling power of 
Spain and used the vast empire of that country to support her 
growing strength at sea. Her manufacture of fine stuffs and 
her port of Marseilles gave her the trade in the Levant which 
had once belonged to Venice. Her empire in Canada and her 
fortified positions on Cape Breton gave her command of a timber 
trade to support her shipping, a fish trade invaluable in Spain 
and the Mediterranean, and a fur trade to maintain her Continental 
monopoly in the hat manufacture. Her West Indian islands 
supplied nearly all Europe except England with sugar, and her 
growing military power in India threatened both the English 
and the Dutch Kast India Companies. 

But we have also to look at France in Europe to realize the 
tremendous power of England’s enemy at that time. She had 
the South German States at her command, as she had the gates 
of the Rhine; on the eve of the stalemate peace of 1748 her 
armies were invading Holland. Sweden and Denmark were her 
allies. In Naples and Denmark the House of Bourbon was 
enthroned. And when in 1756 France detached Austria from 
England, it seemed to most observers that she had secured the 
empire of the world. By that alliance she was put in possession 
of Ostend, Nieuport, and Bruges. Her armies invaded Hanover 
and seized the port of Emden, thus encircling Holland from sea 
to sea. Hamburg, the great depot of the English cloth trade in 
North Germany, Holland, the depot of the English cloth trade 
on the Rhine and in the Netherlands, were both in danger. Long 
before Burghley had told Queen Elizabeth that the Netherlands 
were the counterscarp of her dominions. Pitt had said the same 
thing in 1750: “If the Dutch had been ruined and the Emperor 
dispossessed, this nation . . . must have yielded to every demand 
our enemies might have been pleased to make upon us.” With 
the loss of Minorca our position in the Mediterranean was also 
desperate, and Pitt was so far reduced in the first year of his 
administration that he offered Spain Gibraltar in return for 
Minorca and her neutrality. 

It was in these circumstances that the country rose in revolt 
against the Too-Late Government of Newcastle and demanded 
Pitt. The City of London, that ancient stronghold of a national 
policy, forced Pitt upon the Court and upon Newcastle. But 
Pitt added to the devotion of London the allegiance of the landed 
interest. Pitt made that appeal which reaches the heart of the 
English country, the appeal to patriotism. “ Pitt’s programme 
and his clearly expressed intention of making no Party distinctions 
awoke in them a new zeal for public affairs: ‘ they deserted their 
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hounds and their horses,’ says Glover, ‘ preferring for once their 
Parliamentary duty, and under their new Whig leader, the gallant 
George Townshend, displayed their banner for Pitt.” * Pitt, 
as he stood for a national policy, had England behind him, and 
“a willing giving House of Commons, on whom the King might 
call for anything for an English object.” 

Pitt’s policy was a development of the traditional policy of 
England adapted to the new circumstances of world-empire. 
Although committed to Continental campaigns by the engage- 
ments with Prussia and Hanover and the danger to Italy, his 
main design was to strike at the sources of the enemy’s strength 
in world-trade. His first great stroke was the capture of the 
French West African Empire, upon which depended a rich trade 
in ivory and dyes and the supply of slaves for the French West 
Indian sugar plantations. He acted upon the advice of one 
Cumming, a Quaker merchant, whose conscientious scruples were 
salved by a bloodless victory,f and his friend Alderman Sayre. 
But Pitt knew well that the chief source of French strength lay 
in North America ; and to drive France from that continent was 
the chief end of his policy. ¢ 

The story of that great conquest is well known; it is indeed 
one of the epics of English history. The deeds of Boscawen and 
Saunders, of Amherst, Howe, and Wolfe, need no telling here. 
But it is well to remember, as a practical maxim in war, that a 
master-mind laid down the main principles of that great campaign 
and chose its leaders for their zeal, their energy, and their youth. 
Pitt, like Napoleon, did not believe in old men. 

And his ardour in administration supported their efforts in 
the field. He reformed the Admiralty, rebuilt the Navy, reor- 
ganized and reinspirited the Army. He replaced German mer- 
cenaries by English militia for the defence of England. And 
when an expedition sailed, its guns, its munitions, and stores 
were all the objects of his care and anxiety, for there was nothing 
too small for his mind to consider if it contributed to a great 
design. His energy in striking was backed by his care in choosing 
and in preparing. He put no faith in a gamble, however legiti- 
mate; his plans and preparations went as far as might be to 
make success a certainty. 

It would take us beyond the scope of this little book to follow 
his achievements in detail ; but we must note his captures in the 


* The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, by Basil Williams, vol. i, p. 292. 

+ Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, edited by W. S. Taylor and Captain John 
Pringle, vol. i, p. 221. 

t The faithful Beckford urged upon him, in a letter of October 22, 1757, that Cape 
Breton might be the object of an expedition “decisive in its consequences”: “‘ the 
greater naval force they have there, the greater influence will such a conquest have.” 
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French West Indies as of an importance equal to the conquest 
of Canada. France had drawn vast revenues from her matchless 
sugar plantations; their loss threw the national revenues into 
confusion and transferred the bulk of this wealth to England. 
The British took over the sugar trade of Europe. Pitt had been 
urged to this great stroke by his friends the merchants of London.* 

By the conquest of Guadeloupe alone England gained a sugar 
trade worth £425,000 in the first year, besides a flourishing market 
for her manufactures. As a strategic position in the West Indies 
it was hardly less valuable. A little later India was lost to France 
by the victories of Clive and Coote. The whole world now lay 
at the victorious feet of England. 

But small men have an itch to betray the achievements of the 
great. In September 1761 Pitt discovered that Spain, which had 
hesitated long, had at last determined to join France and Austria 
in the Family Compact. With his true instinct for war he pro- 
posed that England should strike first and anticipate the blow. 
But the politicians and placemen were frightened. “I submitted 
my advice for an immediate declaration of war to a trembling 
Council,” he said. Pitt had certain knowledge from intercepted 
correspondence that Spain was only waiting until her treasure 
fleet reached Cadiz, and his plan was to intercept this fleet and 
deal a first and deadly blow at Spanish power. 

His colleagues debated the proposal through three successive 
Cabinet Councils and rejected it. Pitt and Temple thereupon 
resigned, and three months afterwards, when the Spanish treasure 
fleet was safe in the roads of Cadiz, England was forced to that 
declaration of war which Pitt had advised. Then the Too-Late 
Government of Bute determined upon the betrayal of England’s 
allies and England’s conquests. Bute ended the alliance with 
Frederic on the ground that that monarch would not make peace, 
and entered upon secret and separate negotiations with France. 
Bute’s greatest trouble, as his best biographer says,f was “the 
uniform success of the English arms.” The treaty was less 
favourable to England than the terms stipulated by Pitt before 
her later victories. Guadeloupe, Martinique, Marie Galante, and 
St. Lucia were all restored to France, so that she was left ‘in a 


* Thus William Beckford wrote to Pitt from Fonthill on September 11, 1758: 
“T mentioned in my last an attempt to the southward, which I am sure will succeed 
under a wise and active general, one who shall not delight in calling councils of war... . 
Whatever is attempted in that climate must be done uno impetu. . . . The island I 
mentioned has but one town of strength; take that and the whole country is yours; 
all the inhabitants must submit for want of food. . . . The negroes and stock of that 
island are worth above four millions sterling, and the conquest easy, as I can explain 
when I have the pleasure of seeing you,” etc. This letter, with its clear and precise 
information, is characteristic of its author, who stood behind and advised the great 
man in his Imperial policy. Correspondence of the Earl of Chatham, pp. 352-354, 

{ Basil Williams, Life of Pitt, vol. ii, p. 140, 
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stronger position in the West Indies.” But, worst of all, France 
was reinstated in the Newfoundland fisheries. It was upon those 
fisheries that Pitt had been adamant, for they were the secret of 
French power on the sea. They were the main source of her 
wealth, the nursery of her seamen. Without them the locks of 
the Bourbon Samson were shorn, and Pitt has said that to secure 
them he was willing to fight six or seven years more in America. 
They had been obtained and they were now surrendered. 

It would be idle to inquire whether Pitt felt more the stain on 
British honour or the surrender of British interests. If the 
statesmanship be right, honour and interest are one. The alliance 
with Frederic was a matter of honour to maintain; it had been 
a matter of interest to procure. The betrayal reacted on the 
interest because it destroyed the good repute of England, and 
England was left with her foes united and het allies disgusted. 

The effect of the betrayal soon became manifest. The French 
trade in the West Indies, more than any other single cause, seduced 
the American colonists from their allegiance, and when England 
was in vain trying to reduce her colonists to obedience, France, 
strong in her naval power, intervened. It was thus by the 
treachery and cowardice of politicians that England lost the best 
part of her Empire. 

And now let us come to Pitt’s share in the great American 
controversy, for it has been a little misunderstood. Pitt was a 
mercantilist, and he could not reconcile himself to give up to 
New England Old England’s monopoly of manufactures and her 
control of trade policy. When Franklin proposed that all restric- 
tions should be taken off American manufactures he got no 
encouragement from Pitt or from any of the Whig Party, nor 
did Pitt sympathize with the American interest in the West Indian 
trade. There Pitt took the narrow view ; but in the minor matter 
of taxation he was all for meeting the colonists, taking the line 
best put by Chesterfield in a letter to his son: “ For my part, I 
never saw a froward child mended by whipping, and I would 
not have the Mother Country become a stepmother. Our trade 
to America brings in, communibus annis, two millions a year, 
and the Stamp Duty is estimated at but one hundred thousand 
pounds a year; which I would by no means bring into the stock 
of the Exchequer, at the loss or even the risk of a million a year 
to the national stock.” 

Pitt, like Chesterfield, was too wise to kill a goose that laid 
such golden eggs. But did he desire merely to keep the Colonies 
like a goose in a pen, egg-laying for the City of London? If that 
was his dream for the young British nations it was unworthy 
of his genius and their future. Upon such terms there could have 
been no stability of Empire. For such an ideal did not allow for 
the growth of young and powerful nations through agriculture to 
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industry and from the production of raw materials to the manu- 
facture of wares. 

Yet there is some ground for the belief that such was Chatham’s 
conception of Empire. His great speech on the stamp tax in 
1766, with all its paternal love for the Americans and its champion- 
ship of their immediate cause, is in one respect illogical. “ The 
Americans are the sons, not the bastards, of England. . . . The 
Commons of America, represented in their several assemblies, 
have ever been in possession of the exercise of this, their constitu- 
tional right of giving and granting their own money. They 
would have been slaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the same 
time this kingdom, as the supreme governing and legislative power, 
has always bound the Colonies by her laws, by her regulations 
and restrictions in trade, in navigation, in manufactures—in 
everything except that of taking their money out of their pockets 
without their consent. Here I would draw the line.” * 

The line, it must be said, is arbitrary. It would be hard indeed 
for a son, and not a bastard of England, to be denied that right 
of manufactures which is the life of a nation by an Assembly 
in which he had no voice. Nor is the distinction between 
customs, which Pitt claimed the right to impose upon America, 
and internal taxation as strong as Pitt claimed and no doubt 
supposed. 

It is difficult to believe that a statesman of Pitt’s visions and 
ardent sympathy with the colonists should have been content 
with such a conception. He knew, of course, that at that time 
American manufactures were not likely to be formidable, and 
he hoped also by securing the French West Indies to remove the 
temptation to a contraband system of trade. But his mind, 
which was constructive and logical, could not have been satisfied 
with such expedients. He must have looked further. He must 
have seen that Imperial trade and manufactures could not perma- 
nently be regulated by a purely English Parliament. And so 


* And again he said: ‘If the noble Lord (Lyttelton) should prove correct in 
suggesting that the views of the Americans were ultimately directed to abrogate the 
Act of Navigation and other regulatory acts, so wisely calculated to promote a reci- 
procity of interests and to advance the grandeur and prosperity of the whole Empire, 
no person present, however zealous, would be readier than himself to resist and crush 
their endeavours.” 

t It is a mistake, of course, to regard the old Colonial policy as one-sided. ‘* Such 
subordination,” says Mr. G. L. Beer, “did not imply a sacrifice of the Colonies, for 
their economic development was in general not deflected from its normal course. Nor, 
on the other hand, did it mean absolute predominance of British interests. It is 
significant that Great Britain denied the insistent requests of English shipbuilders 
for protection against the Colonial industry, because such a measure would have 
interfered with the expansion of British sea-power as a whole. In fact it would be 
difficult to estimate whether colony or metropolis was called upon to bear a greater 
proportion of the sacrifices demanded by the prevailing ideals of a self-sufficient 
commercial Empire.” 
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we find it. In a letter to Lord Shelburne of October 24, 1773, 
he says: “ I hope Government will have the wisdom and humanity 
enough to choose the happy alternative, and to give to America 
a constitutional representative, rather than hazard an unjust 
and impracticable war.” 

And in the Chatham papers there are two schemes for the 
representation of the Colonies in an Imperial Parliament. The 
Colonies were to have fifty members in the House of Commons, 
elected not by their direct vote but by their local assemblies, 
and were to have ten Peers in the House of Lords.* 

Here then was no selfish ideal of Empire. How far it might 
have been practicable then is another question. Owing to the 
growth of a whole hierarchy of self-governing institutions, as 
well as of the spirit of Colonial nationalism, it is almost certainly 
impracticable now. 

But Chatham would probably have acquiesced in the kindred 
and more feasible plan of a Cabinet or Council of Empire in which 
the United Kingdom and all the self-governing Dominions should 
be represented on a basis of equality. That might be, as nearly 
as possible, an executive body, armed with powers received from 
the constituent assemblies and unhampered by debate or publicity. 
Such a Council, of which there is already the germ in the Imperial 
Conference, might solve this problem of a free and yet united 
Empire on which eighteenth-century England made such disastrous 
shipwreck.f 

If now we sum up Pitt’s policy we find that it was national, 
since it obliterated Parties and brought together the Tory squire 
and the Whig merchant. Its design was a strong and independent 
British Empire based upon sea-power. It aimed at the destruction 
of the Bourbon supremacy both because that supremacy threatened 
the British market in Europe and because it was a menace to the 
British world-empire. Its method of fighting this Bourbon 
supremacy was to strike at the sources of its wealth and naval 
strength in Canada and the West Indies. Although Pitt thoroughly 
understood the importance of the European battlefield, he put 
his main trust in the Navy of England and aimed his chief blows 
at the props and supports of the Bourbon naval power. In this 
policy he leaned upon the companies and the merchants of the 
City of London, understanding well that, as they then represented 
the production, so they represented the interest of England. 


Ian D. CoLvin 


* The Colonial Policy of Chatham, by my friend Mr. W. L. Grant—an admirable 
little monograph; cf. also Mr. Basil Williams in the English Historical Review for 
October 1907. 

+ Cf. my friend Mr. Richard Jebb’s Colonial Nationalism and his History of the 
Imperial Conference. 
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At the present moment the farmer is in a difficult position. He 
is told he must plough up more and more grass-land on which 
to grow wheat to feed the nation, and when he protests that 
he has not sufficient labour to keep even the present arable land 
under cultivation he is answered the problem is a simple one, 
for it is only a question of feminine labour, any objections to 
the wholesale employment of women being only due to old- 
fashioned prejudice. Indeed, some advocates of women on the 
land seem to think that the men could be entirely replaced and 
all able-bodied farm labourers set free to fight. It is, of course, 
obvious that difficult as the labour problem has been, it will be 
very, very much worse before long, and that short-handed as the 
farmer is at present, he will, in the terrific struggle and crisis 
before us, have to part with all his younger men. It is also 
obvious that we shall want, and very badly too, as much home- 
grown food as possible, but the wretched policy of the late “ Wait 
and See ’’ Government has made things more than difficult. Many 
thousand extra acres of wheat would have been planted last 
autumn could the farmers have been sure their outlay would 
be repaid. The guarantee is “too late”! But that is past and 
done with; the problem is, What can be done in the future, 
and can feminine labour be employed on a large scale? That 
is the question I want to deal with here—what women are to 
be had and to what extent they can replace the men. But before 
going into it I should like to say that I have lived all my life 
on a farm, that I know thoroughly the work that has to be done 
and have “tried my hand ” at most of it, and, last but not least, 
I know well the women of the cottages and the standpoint from 
which they view things. This is simply mentioned to show that 
I am not writing from hearsay, but from my own experience, and 
that I really know what farm work means fora woman. By the 
way, it might be as well to add that as far as health and strength 
are concerned I am as well equipped as most women, and in 
addition am accustomed to an outdoor life and facing wind and 
Weather, 

Now, granted that women will to a considerable extent have 
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to replace men on the land, the question is, from what class or 
classes are they to be drawn? I have often seen it said that girls 
of the educated, leisured classes might show their patriotism by 
releasing farm hands, also that busy townswomen might take 
pleasant country holidays. I am afraid those who suggest such 
things know nothing whatever of what they write about; they 
seem to think the work on a farm begins with the hay and ends 
with the corn harvest, and they overlook the long steady routine 
that produces these results. They do not realize that the farmer 
does not want casual labour, but a person who will go on steadily 
from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. each day the twelve months round and 
do a great deal of really hard work. Take, for instance, a task 
which has to be done on every farm in the course of the year, 
and that is getting out the manure from the foldyards and 
spreading it on the land. “ Loading muck,” to use the plain, 
if not elegant, language of the countryman, is one of the hardest 
of jobs. The half-decayed straw has been trodden by cattle until 
it forms a closely packed, evil-smeliing mass, from which it takes 
considerable effort to pull each forkful. The contents of the 
fork have then to be flung, and it is astonishingly heavy stuff, 
upwards with a good swing, into the waiting cart. It is, indeed, 
muscle-wrenching work, and a day of it will tire out any man, 
let alone a woman. Spreading the manure, once it has been 
carted to the fields, is quite another matter, for it is much lighter 
work, but still it is not as easy as it sounds, and even after a 
short spell at it one is glad to put down the fork for a time, 
especially if you have been doing it properly, sending the stuff 
far and wide with a good swing of the fork and not merely 
dropping it round your feet, like a woman I saw at this task 
a short time ago. This amateur put her fork thoughtfully into 
the heap, withdrew it but half laden, and threw the manure away 
from her so gently that the lump fell unbroken practically at 
her feet ! 

At this point I can imagine some reader of my own sex, 
burning with a passionate desire to help in the great crisis which 
is surely coming, exclaiming, “ But why bother about such a 
horrid matter as manure? Help must be wanted in the hay- 
fields, and at other clean work as well.” 

But the fact of the matter is that with modern machinery and 
appliances the hay and corn harvests are not such a great deal of 
extra trouble; no additions are required to the ordinary staff of 
the farm, and there is but little for the casual woman labourer to 
do. She may be able to help with a little cocking, but even cocking 
is not so easy as it sounds, and if you “ stick it” all day there 
will be blistered hands and tired limbs before evening. The 
hardest hayfield tasks are pitching on to the wagons and, where 
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an elevator is not used, unloading when the rick gets high. The 
actual putting of the hay into place on the rick is not at all hard, 
but it has to be done with care or the stack may be built lop- 
sided. Indeed the building of the rick is quite an art, and not 
in the least a job to entrust to an amateur, or the resulting erection 
may be such a feeble thing that not even props all round will 
prevent it subsiding helplessly on to one side. Why, even loading 
a wagon wants skill and care, and I have seen more than one 
badly loaded one go over amid the jeers of the lookers-on. Indeed 
most farm work is skilled work; there is little with which the 
casual amateur can help, and in hay- and corn-fields still less 
todo. I would have the kind but ignorant town-dweller remember 
that the farmer does not only want help in the pleasant summer 
months, but during the wet, cold winter and the “ dagelly ” 
spring months as well. No, under modern conditions the hay 
and corn harvests are not what they were, and apparently still 
are in the imaginations of those who do not dwell upon the land. 
Instead of being the great culminating effort of the year they are 
merely “taken in the stride.” Why, sometimes it is almost as 
much trouble to get the ground prepared and the autumn grain 
planted, or the roots sown in the spring, and a little later on to 
get them hoed. 

Root-hoeing, by the way, is a business for which, when obtain- 
able, casual labour is often employed, but, like all other farm 
work, it wants practice and skill, or you will be hoeing up the 
very plants you should have left. The old hand goes rapidly 
along the rows, first pulling the hoe towards him, then pushing 
it away, and at each stroke leaving one plant separated from the 
next by the breadth of the hoe, and all done so regularly and so 
swiftly that it looks the easiest work in the world, but when 
one tries oneself the tale is different. You make bad shots, you 
cut out the very plants which should have been left, you leave 
three or four instead of the solitary specimen, and your progress 
is but slow, and as your hands get sore and blistered with the 
friction with the handle of the hoe, as your back gets stiff and 
cramped from the bending position, you begin to wonder whether 
the vision of great earnings at what is reputed to be one of the 
easiest of jobs was not an unduly rosy dream. Being “ tack- 
work ’—i.e. paid by the amount done and not by the time taken 
todo it—an old hand can make a considerable amount at it. In 
short, it is only a repetition of what I said before: there is very 
little work on a farm which does not require practice, skill, and 
experience to do it properly. No townsman, let alone a towns- 
woman, can rush in and straightway replace a labourer. Even 
leading a horse and cart wants practice! I well remember a 
porter from one of the big stations, who, being in the country for 
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a holiday, offered to help for a few days in the harvest-field. He 
evidently found pitching shocks of corn on to a wagon considerably 
harder than handling luggage, and he soon volunteered to take 
home the next load that was returning to the stackyard. All 
went well until he had got back and was trying to turn the sharp 
corner into the yard, when he pulled the horses round too much, 
brought the wagon-wheel against the gatepost, broke the post, 
smashed the gate, and so startled the horses that they plunged 
forward and drove the shafts and the front wheel of the wagon 
against a brick wall, knocking the top off it and breaking one 
of the shafts. The result of the temporary help was a wagon 
with a broken shaft (just when every wagon was so badly wanted), 
a gate in pieces, a gatepost that had to be replaced, and six feet 
of garden-wall which had to be rebuilt. It was generally agreed 
that the porter would have been more useful trundling luggage 
about a platform ! 

The unexperienced girl anxious to do her “ bit ” is apt to think 
that at any rate she could feed stock, and that there cannot be 
anything very difficult in looking after animals, but, far from 
this being the case, the successful feeding of fattening animals 
is quite a science. I know two men, working in all respects under 
the same conditions, one of whom can feed to perfection, and 
the cattle and pigs under his care eat less food and do twice as 
well as those in charge of the other. Number two does his best, 
for he is a most careful, painstaking man, but his beasts are always 
behind in condition, they will be only half-fat when the other 
man’s creatures are ready for the butcher, and the secret of the 
matter is want of observation. He constantly overfeeds them, 
and the satiated animals turn away from their food in disgust. 
Number one gives only as much food as they can eat at one meal, 
so they are always keen and ready for the next. “ You canna’ 
fatten a beast by just sticken’ food down in front of it,” he says. 
“You must keep an eye on th’ beasts an’ watch ’em carefully, 
an’ just give °em as much as they can eat an’ never a morsel 
more.” 

But even granted that the experience has been obtained and 
the business learnt under an old hand, what about the work ? 
It is a Sunday and Monday business. Day in and day out the 
animals must be fed: there cannot be any half-days off with 
fattening beasts to attend to, cows to be milked, and i looked 
after. However wet and cold the morning you must still be there 
punctually, and if by any chance it is a dairy herd it may mean 
being in the cowhouse by five o’clock or even earlier, for if the 
milk is sold wholesale it will have to be got to the station in time 
to catch an early train. A retail business also means very early 
work, for not only have the cows to be milked, but the milk taken 
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to the local town and delivered at the houses before most people 
have had their breakfasts. Imagine getting up in the raw wetness 
of a winter morning and by the dim light of a lantern groping 
your way round the causeway of a foldyard, wherein the piled-up 
manure steams in the cold air. A false step and you may slip 
up, to fall into the evil-smelling mud, but such thoughts must be 
disregarded while horses, cattle, and pigs are waiting for their 
morning meal. As soon as they have been fed and watered 
they must be cleaned out and made comfortable with fresh straw, 
and before the struggling daylight has mastered the fog and 
mist the cows must have been milked and the milk taken to the 
house. Milking is generally spoken of as par excellence a woman’s 
job, and the aspiring feminine farm hand is apt to picture herself 
in a dainty sunbonnet on a summer morning milking some “ gentle 
cow” in a buttercup-spangled meadow! “Gentle cows” being 
few and far between, the real animal is more likely to show her 
objection to amateur efforts by kicking the novice over, and as 
far as a sunbonnet is concerned, an old and not too clean cap is 
a much more useful form of head-gear. By the way, when trying 
to milk don’t, whatever you do, put hatpins in your hat, because 
if you do it is quite likely they will stick into the cow when your 
head is near her side. Milking, like many other things, is not 
so easy as it sounds; it not only wants practice, but regular 
practice too. Even an old hand who has not milked for some 
time will complain of stiffening muscles, and it makes the beginner’s 
arms ache from the finger-tips to the shoulders, but if she sticks 
to it she will be rewarded by that steady flow of milk which streams 
into the bucket with a pleasant hum against its sides. 

By the way, the girl wishing to undertake farm work should 
remember that it is not every farm which is a dairy-farm, and 
that there are such numberless classes and varieties of farms that 
many keep no milking-cows at all, or at the most just one or 
two to supply the house and save buying milk and butter. This 
also applies to the poultry. According to much which appears 
in print one would think that a woman could be employed to 
do nothing but look after the fowls, but on the majority of places 
they are merely a by-product, and on the smaller ones are usually 
taken care of by the farmer’s wife, who, selling her butter, eggs, 
chickens, turkeys, and geese in the local market, is able to keep 
the house on what she gets for them. 

I have been trying in the preceding notes to make it clear 
that in my opinion work on the land is not suitable for the leisured 
woman of the better classes, for she is not, save in exceptional 
cases, fitted by upbringing or anything else to face the rough work 
and hardship which labour on the land entails. The very mud 
and dirt of the winter is distressing. All day you have to trudge 
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about in wet fields, where only the strongest and stoutest of boots 
will keep out the mud and water. With snow and frost even the 
lightest lands break up into mud, while the heavy soils achieve 
such a depth of “sludge” as no town person can conceive. 
Gateways, cart-tracks, and wherever the cattle stand become deep 
in slush and water, and it is no light matter when you have to 
be out and about in it all day long. The farmer knows what he 
is about when he says he does not want any “lady workers ” 
on his land. It is not prejudice but knowledge which makes 
him turn away from the women who with short, too short, periods 
of training at one of the agricultural colleges offer their services 
to him. He does not want help for just two or three months in 
the summer, but a reliable person for all the year round, who will 
face wind and weather with the cheerfulness begotten of long 
acquaintance. 

Before going on to the question of where such women labourers 
are to come from, I should like to offer a word of warning to the 
girl who is still anxious to try life as a farm hand, and that is to 
be careful what place she takes. The present shortage of agricul- 
tural labour has not affected the best and most generous employers 
so severely as it has the ones who do not treat their employees 
quite so well. In every district there are people who from one 
cause and another always have difficulty in getting labour ; their 
names become well known in the advertisement columns of the 
local papers, and at a time like the present these farmers are in 
direr straits than ever, and ready to try any desperate expedient 
to get their work done. A lady taking such a situation would 
have much to do and many petty annoyances to suffer which 
with a better class of employer would never fall to her lot. A 
girl must also remember that on the ordinary small farmstead 
there is no electric light, scrupulously swept causeways and roads, 
perfect buildings, and every up-to-date convenience, such as she 
has been accustomed to if she has been trained on some model 
farm. Still further, she must not forget that the ordinary labourer 
lives in a cottage near his work, and when it is over goes home 
to the tea his wife has prepared, but the lady worker, failing living 
in the farmhouse, will have to take lodgings, the best she can 
find, somewhere near at hand. The accommodation in the best 
of such cottages is not very comfortable for a lodger ; neither the 
food nor surroundings will be such as she is accustomed to, a 
hot bath—or a bath of any sort—is out of the question, and warm 
water is difficult to get in any quantity. That sort of thing does 
not matter for a short time ; you can put up with it for a month 
or two, or even for several months, but when it comes to a year or 
more the matter is serious. 

No, I am sure the solution of the “ women on the land” 
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question does not rest with the women of the well-to-do classes, 
whose education and upbringing has not in the majority of cases 
fitted them to face the dirt, discomfort, and hardship (for to such 
women as I am speaking of the dirt itself is hardship) of agricultural 
life the twelve months round. Indeed the lady-worker would 
be far better advised to turn her abilities and brains to good use 
by taking gardening situations or replacing clerks, and letting 
such men, even if not fitted for active service, learn something 
about “‘ going back to the land.” 

But where are the women to come from who will be needed 
on every farm in the kingdom, if half the indications are correct, 
before this war is over? I believe from the same class that our 
farm hands have always been drawn from, namely, the cottagers, 
and that the problem of getting them rests entirely with the 
wives and daughters of the farmers. As long as the latter do 
nothing, as long as they are too “ grand” to help at home, it is 
no use talking or writing of what women can or can’t do on the 
land, for Mrs. Jones is not going out spudding weeds in the corn 
when the “ missus” never dirties her boots by coming round, 
and only thinks of showing off her fine clothes in the local town 
on market-day. I have seen so much of this sort of thing myself. 
For instance, we had a cook who was not only a farmer’s daughter, 
but I knew was a really useful girl on a farm, as she always helped 
when at home, so when one day word was sent in that the men 
were pressed for time and would I get the cows in and milk them, 
I went at once into the kitchen and asked her “to give me a 
hand.” ‘Oh, I can’t milk, Miss Frances,” was her answer; to 
which I retorted, “‘ Don’t talk nonsense, I know better, for I 
have seen you milking at home; besides, I only want you to 
help me so that I can get done quicker.” Her face changed 
instantly, and with ready cheerfulness she replied, “Ill help 
you with pleasure, Miss Frances,” and she did. We milked those 
cows in record time, for she knew all about it—slapped them on 
the side in the professional manner, sat down on the stool, put 
the bucket between her legs, rested her head against their sides, 
and milked away with that strong pull which makes the milk 
hum merrily on the bottom of the bucket. She was a most 
useful woman, accustomed to handling animals ever since she 
could toddle, and quite competent to harness, lead, and work 
horses, drive cattle, or anything else. Her sister, who was also 
with us, was just the same, yet when she came to my mother to 
say that she wished to leave as she was going to be married, 
and my mother said ‘“ Well, M——, I hope you are marrying a 
farmer,” she replied, ‘‘ Indeed, ma’am, I’m not; I’ve seen too 
much of the dirty work. I wouldn’t marry a farmer for anything!” 

That expresses the attitude of a great many women of the 
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small-holding and cottage class. Times have changed since “ the 
good old days”’ when every labourer’s wife was glad to add to 
the family earnings by “topping and tailing” roots, cutting 
thistles, getting up potatoes, etc., as they did “when wages were 
from ten to twelve shillings a week for a first-class workman, 
The standard of living was then as poor as the wages, and there 
was no compulsory education necessitating the children being 
sent off smart and tidy to school each morning, and no competition 
between the different households as to which should go to church 
in the newest and most fashionable clothes. At the present 
moment a great wave of prosperity is passing over the country- 
side. The war is not yet felt, and as far as the cottager is concerned 
he has never been so well off before. It is true the price of every- 
thing has risen, but so has farm produce, and in consequence 
the wages, which are now higher than they have ever been. In 
this part of Shropshire a general workman gets at least a pound 
a week, his cottage rent free, and many extras, such as potato- 
ground, and the seed to plant it, in one of his master’s fields, coal 
hauled for him, cider to drink, overtime money in the harvest, 
etc. etc. A cowman or a carter may receive more, as much as 
23s. to 24s. a week, with many extras in addition. The boys, 
too, who by a most excellent regulation can now get away from 
school earlier, are earning good wages, thereby swelling the family 
exchequer, and many girls have gone munition-making and are 
earning high pay at it—much better wages than can be got in 
domestic service, which is now far from a popular occupation. 
Many also become shop-girls and typists, for a poor “ salary ” in 
a shop or office is, in their eyes, the best of all—far, far better than 
being a maid in a comfortable household, for then you do not 
wear a cap, you are a “ young lady” with your evenings free, 
and an object of envy and respect to the girls you used to go 
to school with. Now work on the land, though it does leave 
them their own mistresses in the evenings, ‘which is a great attrac- 
tion, is far from a clean business; it is impossible to keep trim 
and smart when out in the wind all day, so what wonder that 
it should not appeal to girls whose one thought in life is to dress 
up and walk out with their “ young man. Fancy the feelings 
of a girl coming home from “ topping and tailing ” roots, mud on 
her boots, dirt on her skirt, hat and hair awry from long stooping, 
tired out, and conscious of her appearance, and then meeting 
“Gerty Brown,” elegantly got up, hanging on the arm of “ our 
Jim,” and knowing perfectly well that she is an object of amuse- 
ment to them both! Is it likely that when they see the daughters 
of the neighbouring farmers playing the piano in preference to 
milking the cows, such young women are going to apply for 
farm work? Or that, if by any chance they do, they will want 
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to work with strange ladies who, wearing breeches or some other 
eccentric if practical costume, they mentally dub as Suffragettes 

laying at farm work? But if the farmers’ wives and daughters 
will set the example—they who know all the women and are known 
by them, who also know the work, what there is to be done, 
where, when and how, who do not want showing everything like 
ladies unaccustomed to the life, and, furthermore, know exactly 
what they can and cannot do—they will be able to solve the 
problem and get the necessary help. When the cottagers see 
Mrs. Jones of that farm and the Brown girls of the other farm 
getting in the roots or driving the reaper and binder they will 
understand that matters are really serious—a fact they will not 
realize while the Browns are afraid to be seen in their own fields 
and only think of parading in the local town in the latest of fancy 
footwear, such shoes being utterly unsuitable for even walking 
round the farm buildings. Of course I know well that many 
of the women who turn out so smartly dressed work very hard 
at home, but still there are many who do not, and all must set 
the example if more feminine labour is to be obtained, for that, 
and that alone, will bring home to them the fact that the situation 
is really serious. 

I should also like to suggest that with the prospect we have 
before us it would be a good thing to release girls as well as boys 
from school when they can show that they have work on the 
land awaiting them. The boys have proved most useful, doing 
small jobs, running errands, and generally helping to a surprising 
extent. If the same thing were done with regard to the girls 
you might get them before they had developed too strong a 
longing for pavements and a town life. 

Before closing this article I should like to protest against 
anybody keeping a man, however ineligible he may be for the 
army, in house or garden, where the work can be as well or better 
performed by women, when he might be using his superior muscles 
to do the harder work on some farm. No man short of a cripple 
should be doing housework at the present time, nor should boys 
be employed to stoke greenhouse fires or brush up leaves—the 
country can find them a better occupation than that; let them 
go out into the fields and help produce food for the nation. As 
for women on the land, I think I have shown that the farmers 
must look forward to employing many, many more, but that the 
question of getting them rests entirely with their wives and 
daughters, who by example must show the way, when they will 
be doing as much to help win the war as their sons and brothers 
are doing in the trenches. 

Frances Pitt 


WARE WASHINGTON 


(“To venture into negotiations which neither party invited is 
unwise. We do not want to find ourselves at the end of the war 
without a friend in the world. We should move with great caution. 
We are in the position of having made millions out of a war which 
has cost Europe millions of lives and dollars.”—Sunator Cazor 
LopceE, United States Senate, January 3, 1917.] 


I. INTELLIGENT ANTICIPATION 


Ir I remember aright, it was Lord Curzon—now one of the Five, 
indeed one of the Four—who on a famous occasion differentiated 
the work of the “responsible statesman,’ which consisted in 
waiting upon events, from the province of the mere journalist, 
which was “the intelligent anticipation of events before they 
occur.” To some members of my humble confraternity this has 
always appeared a somewhat unfair division of labour, as little 
risk attends the attitude of waiting to see, if that be the approved 
demeanour of Front Benchers, whereas it requires some hardi- 
hood to challenge fate by peering into the future and hazarding 
a prophecy before the event. On the very rare occasions that 
one hits the bull’s eye one is proportionately elated, especially 
should one venture on an opinion against a generally accepted 
creed. I am grateful to the friend—a most competent observer 
posted in a very foreign country—who writes, “See pp. 475-476 
Nat.—Ave propheta,’ as his congratulation affords a decent 
excuse for reproducing this page from the ‘ Episodes of the Month’”’ 
(National Review, December 1916) : 


WE must discard all perilous illusions about the United States and try and see things 
as they really are across the Atlantic. Lord Bryce’s America has gone the way of 
Ware Wash- Lord Haldane’s Germany. ... The Democratic Party being again 
' installed in power, Mr. Bryan and other pseudo-Pacifists may be expected 
ington : to exert themselves, as Germany’s fortunes decline, to induce President 
Wilson to tender his unsolicited services in the hope of at least promoting a quarrel with 
us. The President’s re-election renders him, we are continually reminded from New 
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York—which is by no means the surest guide to American affairs—more independent 
of public opinion, but we should never forget that among his friends President Wilson 
makes no concealment of his aspiration to play Providence to distracted Europe. 
Mr. Lloyd George will have to keep his weather eye westwards, as undoubtedly from 
Washington interference is liable to come when it is least wanted. We venture to 
hope that Sir Robert Borden, Mr Hughes, General Botha, and Mr. Massey will bear 
America in mind, as repeated and emphatic pronouncements from the Dominions that 
the British Empire seeks no assistance from the White House and would accept none 
at any stage of the Great War would assist the President, who has some appreciation 
of the power of public opinion, to realize that the British Government could not accept 
anything so obviously distasteful to the Dominions as American, Papal, or other neutral 
mediation. We are aware that many of our readers will regard us as tilting at a windmill 
in denouncing anything so wildly extravagant, of which there is no serious risk, but 
we have every reason to believe that there is considerable danger of this development [our 
italics]. President Wilson is itching to interfere, and is egged on by the Vatican, the 
Anglophobes, and the German Jews of two hemispheres, the Schiffs and Speyers taking 
the lead in New York and their kind discreetly supporting them at a distance. 


That seems so very obvious to-day as to be commonplace, 
but when it appeared on December 1 it was regarded as eccen- 
tric. President Wilson had recently been re-elected by a very 
narrow majority, despite the alleged efforts of the German 
Embassy in Washington and the German vote throughout the 
United States to defeat him, and the downfall of the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Hughes, was treated in Europe, including Germany, 
as to some extent a German disaster. The Allied Chanceries 
breathed more freely, as at any rate they thought they knew 
where they were with a Democrat at the White House, while a 
Republican would be more or less an unknown quantity, though 
here and there a shrewd diplomat might be found who was able 
to take a much wider and more correct view of American affairs 
than the somewhat narrow-minded and unnerved Washington 
and New York correspondents of the British Press, upon whom 
most of us rely for our information and who would serve their 
country very much better if they plucked up their courage and 
ceased exhorting us to make ourselves the doormat of the Great 
Republic. To some of us on this side the Atlantic it was only 
a question of time as to when an American President—any 
American President, whether Wilson or Hughes is immaterial— 
profiered good offices, ostensibly in the interests of peace and 
goodwill and humanitarianism, but really in the interests of 
Germany, at Potsdam dictation, whether via the spurious Pacifists 
of the Middle West or those German-American Jews of New York, 
who remain more German than American or Jew, and act under 
the orders of Count Bernstorff. Your hyphenated Hun, wherever 
he may be, has a positive genius for applying pressure to “ practical 
politicians.” 

The National Review is deeply indebted to those private 
correspondents who have been at pains to keep us straight on 
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Anglo-American affairs and have saved us from the mirage which 
enshrouds so many of our contemporaries. There should now 
at last be a chance of the London Press beginning to see and 
understand the real America, which is all the more important 
because so long as we cultivate the “ Anglo-Saxon ” illusions by 
which Viscount Grey, K.G., was obsessed, and from which Mr. 
Balfour at one time suffered, there is no hope of rational Anglo- 
American relations and we shall inevitably continue drifting 
towards disaster. 

It might have been imagined that British policy would be 
permanently cured of Haldaneism in international affairs by the 
bankruptcy of that regime on the outbreak of Armageddon in 
1914. Apparently this portent had no further lesson for Sir 
Edward Grey except that Germany was a very unreasonable 
Power which had not lived up to Liberal-Imperialistic expecta- 
tions. It never dawned upon him, and has not to this day, that 
his whole conception of national existence was radically vicious 
and that foreign policy consists of something beyond the emission 
of periodic platitudes. The Grey creed was artlessly expounded 
shortly before the war—not at the Sunday school at Fallodon, 
but, of all places, at a luncheon of the Foreign Press Association, 
attended by Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, and doubtless 
Bulgars and Turks. To this miscellaneous and not unsophisti- 
cated audience the British Foreign Minister revealed his religion : 


All that was really necessary to the peace of Europe was that nations should give 
each other the credit for goodwill and good intentions. (Sir Edward Grey, Bart., K.G., 
British Foreign Minister, Hotel Cecil, May 19, 1914.) 


Such utterances on the eve of the greatest war in history can 
only be matched by the achievements of Sir Edward Grey’s 
monumental mentor, Viscount Haldane, who a few weeks later, 
and actually within a fortnight of the long-prepared German 
assault upon Belgium, informed an audience at Highfield : 


I am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German Universities and 
schools, and whose science has enabled them to compete with us, who are at a dis- 
advantage because of their superior knowledge in science. (Lord Haldane in an address 
at opening of new buildings of the Hartley University College at Highfield, June 20, 
1914.) 


Such confessions surely go far to interpret the events of the last 
three years. They partially explain the war, though the German 
blood lust is, of course, the main factor, as also why the war 
stands where it does and why a long-suffering community was at 
last compelled to rise and eject its Indispensables—pronounced 
by all the quidnuncs as an impossible operation because we should 
be swopping horses while crossing the stream, though as a matter 
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of fact we were not crossing but drifting. Under the Coalition, 
as under its predecessor, our unfortunate country was governed 
by men who lived in a world of their own and knew nothing of 
any real world. Our Asquiths, Greys, and Haldanes—the same 
must be said of our Bonar Laws and Lansdownes—remain as 
ignorant of the United States as they were about Germany and 
twice as sceptical. They are enslaved by formule. A war 
with Germany was pronounced by “responsible statesmen” as 
an event so remote that it was unworthy of serious preparation, 
and Lord Roberts was laughed out of court for advocating 
National Service by the Tweedledees of the Unionist Front 
Bench no less than by the Tweedledums opposite. The American 
danger is yet more easily dismissed: “It is simply unthinkable 
that people of our own flesh and blood, speaking our language, 
thinking our thoughts, sharing our religion, inspired by the same 
ideals, having a common history, common aspirations, animated 
by equal love of law, should ever allow their Government to plunge 
into anything so fratricidal, suicidal, and against nature as a 
civil war in the Anglo-Saxon world.” Those who thus bemuse 
themselves surely ignore conspicuous episodes in British history 
when we were actually fighting our American kinsmen—much 
more kinsmen then than now when they have become submerged 
by other nationalities—though always, e it remembered, with 
one hand tied behind our back owing to the necessity of defending 
ourselves at home against America’s staunch and most formidable 
ally France, whose historical sacrifices for a Sister Republic are 
to-day requited by “a stab in the back ”—a Parisian description 
of the Wilson Note. Our Anglo-Americanizers equally ignore 
practically the whole of American history, which until the Spanish- 
American War consisted almost exclusively of rivalry with 
England. Hostility to this country, not to say Anglophobia, 
remains as it has always been, the constant keynote of American 
policy. Any demonstration against John Bull is a sure passport 
to popular favour, as many American politicians have found, 
just as any suspicion of Anglophilism—outside a few select intel- 
lectual centres—would involve the political extinction of its 
unfortunate victim. “ To Hell with England ” is not merely the 
slogan of the infuriated Irish-American nursing imaginary 
grievances, or the equally irate American-Teuton. It is a popular 
sentiment with the American masses, as we should have learnt 
by this time from the phenomenal success of the Hearst Press, 
which in this one respect of success, but only in this respect, 
may be likened to the Northcliffe Press, though there, happily, 
resemblance ceases. We have nothing in this country comparable 
to the wild ravings of these atrabilious Anglophobes. But, 
as showing the difference in the atmosphere of the two countries, 
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just as the popular Northcliffe Press is steadily pro-American 
the equally popular Hearst Press is bitterly anti-British—‘ John 
Bull can do no right ” is the motto of Mr. William Randolph Hearst, 
who probably had his nose put out of joint on some unfortunate 
visit to England and has been “strafing” us ever since. There 
are infinitely better papers than his in the United States, probably 
some with larger circulation, but the fact that all that is most 
Yellow is so hostile that the London Press which asks us to take 
American goodwill on trust dare not even so much as quote any 
Hearst journal should surely give pause to facile optimists. 

To-day those who cling tenaciously to their Fools’ Paradise 
are busily explaining away the Presidential Christmas card and 
argue that, as events have conspired with skilful Allied diplomacy 
to turn this unwelcome intervention to useful purpose, it should 
be regarded as having been inspired by friendly rather than by 
unfriendly intention. Littere scripte manent. It is there to 
speak for itself and needs no interpreter, being written in perfectly 
plain English without one single ambiguity. That the Allies have 
so far profited by the incident is to their credit, though in part 
may be debited to German clumsiness—but in no sense to any 
desire in President Wilson to promote the cause of European 
civilization. No one has ever been heard to suggest that the 
President is brainless, and in taking action, constantly pressed 
upon him wnofficially by Count Bernstorff, he knew that he 
was taking a step equally gratifying to Germany and correspon- 
dingly embarrassing to the Allies. Luckily for us, Mr. Wilson, 
who is as ill-informed concerning European affairs as European 
statesmen are concerning American affairs, chose the worst 
possible moment of the whole year, from his own point of view, 
for his demonstration, and to-day we may rejoice that Washington, 
which was bound to go off sooner or later, should have gone 
off at half-cock and hopelessly discounted its further efforts on 
behalf of “ the spiritual home ” of so many powerful and wealthy 
American citizens. 

We cannot, however, afford to minimize this deliberate decision 
of the White House, despite reiterated and earnest warnings 
from this side, to play Germany’s game. Had the President in 
his detachment harboured any doubts as to what he was doing 
at the time, he can have none now that he realizes Germany’s 
desperate anxiety for an armistice this winter. In a word, 
Mr. Wilson has ceased to be a neutral. He has stepped down 
from the great pedestal of neglected opportunity and become a 
partisan. Mr. Jacob Schiff was made happy. The German 
Government was enchanted and henceforward counted the White 
House as a valuable pawn in its tortuous diplomacy. All the 
Allies were correspondingly concerned at what came to many 
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as “a bolt from the blue,” though some shrewd observers realized 
the great advantage of getting the American Nightmare off the 
chest. Hither to-day or to-morrow, with the Roosevelt precedent 
before him, President Wilson was bound to intervene. Better 
to-day than to-morrow so that we might know where we were. 

The only result up to date has been the production of addi- 
tional Notes, but we are continually warned from Washington that 
the matter is unlikely to rest there. Mr. Wilson has put his hand 
to the plough and will not look back. He is a self-opinionated 
statesman whose highly developed amour-propre is involved in 
summoning the warring Powers of Europe to the American Bar, 
and he will not be happy until the Old World has made obeisance 
before the New. Surely if a Jingo Republican President could 
persuade remote Russia and distant Japan to gather round a table 
on American soil, a Pacifist Democratic President can compel the 
sister Republic of France and John Bull—who is always ready 
to eat any amount of American dirt—to do likewise. We must 
therefore be prepared for a stream of Notes from Washington at 
inopportune moments containing inconvenient, because impossible, 
proposals; nor should we be entitled to be surprised at any 
further action that may be within the range of practical politics 
that Congress might elect to take. Tell it not in Gath, whisper 
it not in the streets of Askelon, but to-day British munition- 
making is so far developed that it is not within the capacity of 
the United States by embargo or otherwise to inflict serious 
injury upon us, though it might be possible for a Potsdam Congress 
to hamper France, which would, however, afford much less glee 
to the Hearst Press than if J. B. were the objective. 

The cynicism of professional humanitarians who have recently 
become horrified by the continuance of the war would under 
less grim circumstances provoke a smile. No one has dealt 
more effectually with such pretensions than the British Prime 
Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) in his famous interview last 
September with Mr. Roy Howard, of the United Press of 
America, when as War Minister he tried to save the White 
House from itself. How in the face of this strong hint the 
President came to dispatch his subsequent Note to London 
after our War Minister had become Prime Minister is one of 
many mysteries in connexion with this peace intrigue which 
it would be interesting to penetrate. Mr. Lloyd George has the 
great merit of never leaving any one in doubt as to what he means, 
and it was universally acknowledged at the time of this “ Hands 
off” interview that he had materially helped to clear the air 
by robbing illusionists across the water of any pretext for supposing 
that any overtures from them would be acceptable to the Allies. 
Mr. Roy Howard, the very able journalist to whom he gave the 
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interview, thus interpreted it for the benefit of the American 
public (September 29, 1916): ‘‘ There is no end of the war in 
sight. Any step at this time by the United States, the Vatican 
or any other neutral in the direction of peace would be construed 
by England as an unneutral, pro-German move.” He quoted 
Mr. Lloyd George as saying: “ Britain has only begun to fight. 
The British Empire has invested thousands of its best lives to 
purchase future immunity for civilization. This investment is 
too great to be thrown away.” Mr. Roy Howard also told his 
countrymen that he had found in England “a popular suspicion 
of America” which had not existed a year ago, directly attribu- 
table “to a notion, generally entertained by the man in the 
street, that President Wilson, who had refused to ‘ butt in’ and 
make war with Mexico, might be induced to ‘ butt in’ for the 
purpose of stopping the European War. A similar suspicion of 
Spain and the Vatican is also manifest.” (This was quite true, 
and the subsequent action of the Spanish Government came as 
one of the most agreeable surprises of the war to Great Britain. 
It was a heaping of coals of fire on the heads of those Englishmen 
who had supported the cause of the United States in their one- 
sided war with Spain in 1898.) Mr. Roy Howard had therefore 
asked Mr. Lloyd George “ to give the United Press, in the simplest 
possible language, the British attitude towards the recent peace 
talk.” He got exactly what he wanted. Mr. Lloyd George 
said : 

Sporting terms are pretty well understood wherever English is spoken. I am 

quite sure they are understood in America. Well, then, the British soldier is a good 
sportsman. He enlisted in this war in a sporting spirit—in the best sense of that 
term. He went in to see fair play to a small nation trampled upon by a bully. He is 
fighting for fair play. He has fought as a good sportsman. By the thousands he 
has died a good sportsman. He has never asked anything more than a sporting chance, 
He has not always had that. When he couldn’t get it, he didn’t quit. He played 
the game. He didn’t squeal, and he has certainly never asked any one to squeal for 
him. 
Therefore, “ the British, now that the fortunes of the game have 
turned a bit, are not disposed to stop because of the squealing 
done by Germans or done for Germans by probably well-meaning 
but misguided sympathizers and humanitarians.” For the benefit 
of American politicians our War Minister explained : 

For two years the British soldier had a bad time—no one knows so well as he what 
a bad time. He was sadly inferior in equipment, the vast majority of the British 
soldiers were inferior in training. He saw the Allied causes beaten al] about the ring. 
But he didn’t appeal either to spectators or referee to stop the fight on the ground that 
it was brutal. Nor did he ask that the rules be changed. He took his punishment, 
even when beaten like a dog. He was a game dog. When forced to take refuge in a 
trench, when too badly used up to carry the fight to his enemy, he hung on without 
whining. He fought off every attack. He bided his time. He endured without 
wincing. He worked without flagging. 
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And at this time and under these conditions what was the winning German doing ? 
Was he worrying over the terrible slaughter ? No; he was talking of annexing Belgium 
and Poland as a result of his “victory.” And while he was remaking the map of 
Europe without the slightest regard to the wishes of its people, the British people were 
preparing to pay the price we knew must be paid for time to get an army ready. It 
is one thing to look back on the pounding the British soldier took in the first two years 
of the war ; but it was a different thing to look forward as he did and know that beating 
could not be avoided. 


In those dark days 


when it seemed the finish of the British Army might come quickly, Germany elected 
to make this a fight to a finish with England. The British soldier was ridiculed and 
held in contempt. Now we intend to see that Germany has her way. The fight must 
be to a finish—to a knock-out. 


This was the War Minister’s message to all whom it might 
concern : 


The whole world—including neutrals of the highest purposes and humanitarians 
with the best of motives—must know that there can be no outside interference at this 
stage. Britain asked no intervention when she was unprepared to fight—she will 
tolerate none now that she is prepared until the Prussian military despotism is broken 
beyond repair. 


He pointed out 


there was no regret voiced in Germany over the useless slaughter, and no tears shed by 
German sympathizers a few months ago when a few thousand British citizens who 
had never expected to be soldiers, and whose military education had been started only 
a few months previously, went out to be battered and bombed and gassed ; to receive 
ten shells for every one they could fire; went out and fought and died like sportsmen 
without even a grumble. I repeat, there was no whimpering then, and the people who 
are now moved to tears at the thought of what is to come watched the early rounds 
of the unequal contest dry-eyed. None of the carnage and suffering which is to come 
ean be worse than the sufferings of those of the Allied dead who stood the full shock 
of the Prussian war machine before it began to falter. 


In this British determination 


to carry the fight to a decisive finish there is something more than the natural demand 
for vengeance. The inhumanity and the pitilessness of the fighting that must come 
before a lasting peace is possible is not comparable with the cruelty that would be 
involved in stopping the war while there remains the possibility of civilization again 
being menaced from the same quarter. Peace now or at any time before the final and 
complete elimination of this menace is unthinkable. No man, or no nation, with the 
slightest understanding of the temper of the citizen armies of Britons, which took its 
terrible hammering without a whine or a grumble, will attempt to call a halt now. 


There was never a more timely utterance because, as we now 
know, the peacemongers were already preparing to go on the 
warpath, and moreover there were then certain “lements in 
Downing Street itself which were not regarded as entirely trust- 
worthy. Indeed Mr. Lloyd George’s uncommonly plain speaking 
was probably quite as much directed to the address of some of 
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his own colleagues as to officious neutrals, and it is understood 
that the publication of this interview produced no small convulsion 
in the Cabinet. It was especially resented by Mr. McKenna and 
Viscount Grey, though throughout the British Empire and in 
every allied capital it was hailed with the utmost satisfaction. 
So much so that the efforts of disgruntled Ministers to get 
Mr. Lloyd George repudiated were a fiasco and ultimately Viscount 
Grey found himself constrained to toe the same line. The internal 
crisis provoked by this interview was disclosed by the London 

Jorrespondent of the Manchester Guardian, who was believed at 
the time to represent Mr. Lloyd George’s arch-enemy, Mr. 
McKenna, in declaring : 

I believe, on what I think trustworthy authority, that the purport of the interview 
was not seen or approved by the Government or the Foreign Secretary, and that it was 
a purely spontaneous expression of Mr. Lloyd George’s private opinions. I am told, 
again on authority which I think trustworthy, that the whole tone and tendency of 
the interview is regretted by the responsible authorities both for its effect on internal 
forces in Germany and for its diplomatic consequences generally, so far as it may have 
consequences. JI do not think that the Foreign Office or the Prime Minister wish to bang, 
bolt, and bar any door [our italics]. 


It probably went to Washington that the moral of the Coalition 
was at this very low ebb and that Mr. Lloyd George was sur- 
rounded by men of little or no nerve. But he gallantly stuck to 
his guns, and the immense public success of his onslaught on the 
Pacifists deterred any internal intriguers from coming out into 
the open against him, and when Parliament reopened in October 
the then Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith), instead of striking a 
McKenna note, publicly ranged himself with the War: Minister 
in a speech still worth quoting (October 11): 


The strain which the war imposes on ourselves and our Allies, the hardships which 
we freely admit it involves on some of those who are not directly concerned in the 
struggle, the upheaval of trade, the devastation of territory, the loss of irreplaceable 
lives—this long and sombre procession of cruelty and suffering, lighted up as it is 
by deathless examples of heroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in some 
patched-up, precarious, dishonouring compromise, masquerading under the name of 
Peace. 


Mr. Asquith’s attitude afforded Mr. Lloyd George a welcome 
opportunity of clinching his position, which he did in this 
clear and uncompromising manner in the course of the same 
debate : 


That [the Premier’s declaration] is a complete and authoritative answer to all 
those who have been trying to sow and spread disaffection and to suggest that I 
made this declaration without consulting my colleagues and that I was speaking 
only for myself. That is the answer to what is spread by correspondents who 
pretend they have got it from my colleagues. Do not believe it! It is a pure 
invention of theirs. I cannot believe my colleagues would tell correspondents what 
they have never said in the Cabinet or in the War Offiee. 
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It had been objected by Pacifist critics that this policy had been 
proclaimed by the War Minister rather than by the Foreign 
Minister or the Prime Minister, to which Mr. Lloyd George made 
this stinging retort : 

It ought not to have been done by me! True, I am a Cabinet Minister, and a 
Cabinet Minister is entitled, even outside his Department, to talk about the policy of 
the Government. It is the first time I have heard it laid down that a Cabinet Minister, 
when he speaks, has never to make a speech which is not strictly and sternly Depart- 
mental. .. . May I suggest to my hon. friend [Mr. Holt] that, after all, the matter 
has something to do with my Department—whether or not there is going to be inter- 
vention and pourparlers to arrest the fight at the moment when we are gripping the 
enemy. It is much more a military matter than it is a diplomatic matter. It is 
essentially a military matter. Any intervention now would be a triumph for Germany ! 
Amilitary triumph! A wartriumph! Intervention would have been for us a military 
disaster. Has the Secretary of State for War no right to express an opinion upon a 
thing which would be a military disaster ? 


Mr. Lloyd George was more than impenitent : 


That is what I did, and I do not withdraw a single syllable. It was essential. I 
could tell the hon. Member how timely it was. J can tell the hon. Member it was not 
merely the expression of my own opinion, but the expression of the opinion of the Cabinet, 
of the War Commiitee, and of our military advisers. It was the opinion of every Ally. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s triumph was complete when finally, in 
the course of an elaborate address to the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion (October 23), reviewing the origin of the war and proclaiming 
the need for a victorious peace, Viscount Grey endorsed several 
recent notable utterances defining the attitude of the Allies, 
including Mr. Lloyd George’s interview, which thus, from having 
been the unauthorized and “ irresponsible ” utterance of a single 
Minister had now become an act of Government. 

We can all now realize how well-grounded were Mr. Lloyd 
George’s apprehensions of impending peace manceuvres and how 
abundantly justified was his unconventional effort to keep tres- 
passers off the grass. All the wires were already being pulled. 
The whine from behind the Rhine was about to be heard—the 
ineffable German Crown Prince sounding a preliminary bleat in 
his nauseating interview with a Hearst pressman, in which, as 
will be remembered, the Butcher of Verdun wept over all this 
bloodshed and complained of his enforced absence through a 
cruel war from the delights of domesticity. Whenever the first 
signal of serious distress was hoisted in Berlin the storm-cone 
would automatically appear in Washington. 
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II. CULMINATION OF PEACE PLOT 


It would not be easy to pronounce upon the various brands of 
hypocrisy displayed by apostles of frightfulness in a tight place 
or by sanctimonious Pacifists at a distance, who only awakened 
to the full horrors of Armageddon as the tide appeared to have 
turned definitely against Germany. There was never the faintest 
risk of her victorious career being impeded by so much as a Note 
so long as she was successively eating up the Allies. The fall of 
France, the fall of Russia, the fall of Italy would have found 
American altruists looking the other way, as did the fate of Belgium, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Poland. Any catastrophe to 
the British Empire would have aroused unconcealable glee from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. So long as Germany was a winner, or 
at any rate looked a winner, George Washington’s warnings 
against European entanglements governed American policy. 
President and Congress remained unmoved as one “ scrap of paper ” 
after another bearing the American signature was contemptuously 
torn up and thrown into the waste-paper basket. Far be it from 
so unobtrusive a community to interfere in other people’s affairs. 
They had enough on hand in Mexico and in maintaining the 
Monroe doctrine. American interests were not involved in our 
war, it did not matter a red cent to the White House which side 
won. Indeed the President declared in terms that he did not 
know what we were fighting about. It is common ground that 
had the Pan-German programme materialized and the Mailed 
Fist been triumphantly installed from Petrograd to Calais the 
United States would have preserved a scrupulous neutrality 
based on excess profits. But from the moment failure overtook 
Germany at Verdun and on the Somme American action became 
inevitable, because German failure meant British success, and 
their ingrained jealousy of this country would preclude “ our 
American kinsmen” remaining quiet while we “came into our 
own.” 

Such observations, which might be indefinitely amplified, are 
intensely disagreeable to many Americans living in this country, 
as well as to some Americans in America who are heart-whole, 
generous, and unstinted supporters of the Allied cause, in which 
not a few gallant young Americans have fallen. No one appre- 
ciates or admires their devotion more than the writer, but in this 
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brutal world one must look facts in the face—one simply cannot 
afford to do otherwise. This microscopic minority of pro-British 
Americans, who for the purpose of the war are as good as Allies, 
unfortunately exercise inappreciable influence on the policy of 
their country. They resent the Wilsonian attitude more keenly 
than Englishmen, because it is naturally abhorrent to them that 
their own country should be officially promoting a hideous cause, 
whereas some of us had long anticipated some pro-German 
manifestation from the President. We rejoice over the support 
of our American friends and sympathize with their political 
predicament, but we must try and see things as they really are, 
and nothing is more striking than the divorce between the senti- 
ments of Americans over here and those in America. As it is 
the latter, and not the former, who will determine the conduct 
of the United States, we must reckon with them. 

Sometimes, in their not unnatural irritation at the exasperating 
course of events, friendly Americans persuade themselves that 
British “ propaganda ” in the United States is entirely to blame, 
and that were there more news, more interviews, more articles, 
more intelligent effort by the British Government to enlighten the 
American masses, things might be vastly different. So they might. 
They might even have been much worse. I am not yet entirely 
pessimistic upon Anglo-American affairs, though unless our public 
men wake up to the truth they will certainly land us in disaster. 
It is decidedly encouraging that we should have managed during 
two and a half strenuous years of war with Germany to remain 
at peace with America, upon whom Germany exercises a strange, 
incalculable hypnotic influence. We owe this less to Downing 
Street or to American amiability than to the astounding diplomatic 
and “ publicity’ performances of the enemy which nervous 
correspondents in Washington invite us to emulate. The Dern- 
burgs, the Bernstorffs, the von Papens, the Dumbas, and the 
rest of them literally saved the situation again and again. More 
power to their elbow. Let us be thankful that our own Ambas- 
sador in Washington, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, should have remained 
an Ambassador and not attempted journalism, of which he must 
have made a mess. It was not for him to compete with Bernstorff 
for the favours of the Press, nor would success attend him or any 
British representative who took to “lobbying” or speculating 
on the Stock Exchange, which is apparently among the approved 
functions of the up-to-date German diplomat. 

Our Embassy has an impossibly difficult task in the States, 
and the only hope lies in leaving it alone and trusting the Germans 
to do our work. Count Bernstorff is provided with unlimited 
funds and commands the support of an immense and vociferous 
gallery, to which he is for ever playing up with the aid of Wilhelm II 
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and the German Crown Prince, who are at almost any moment 
prepared to break off any campaign in order to pat any passing 
American on the back. To a professional bluffer engaged in 
purveying mendacity to an artless public a vast organized claque 
is of the utmost utility, as it preserves the impression of perpetual 
achievement, and in dealing with politicians who keep their ear 
to the ground it is useful for a diplomat who is more an agitator 
than an ambassador to control no inconsiderable number of votes. 
Even if it were thought worth while to spend the money, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any British agent could secure 
serious results on similar lines—for one thing, there is no “ British 
vote” to back him. The American atmosphere is, moreover, 
unfavourable to any form of British enterprise, and nothing 
we could do would overcome the deep-seated prejudice in the 
bones and blood of nine Americans out of ten. I am not, of 
course, thinking of the few who unwittingly mislead us as to 
the attitude of the many by their warm enthusiasm for our 
country and their deep affection for France. I am thinking of 
the many, for in politics we are told that minorities must sufier 
and that only majorities count. 

Though a hard saying to our American friends, it is none the 
less true that it would be impossible for Great Britain to be 
engaged in any war with any country in any cause in which 
America—the real America that counts and acts—did not sym- 
pathize with our enemies and desire our defeat. This is neither 
hearsay nor speculation nor theory. America was always “ agin ” 
us. Throughout our dangerous difficulties with Russia—stoked 
up as we now know by the honest broker of Berlin—the United 
States was always enthusiastically pro-Russian, though we are 
told that to-day she is anti-Russian—presumably because Russia 
is fighting on our side. Whenever we were at loggerheads with 
France, as happened frequently until this century, America was 
passionately pro-French. In any fight for our lives with any 
European Power we should always have had to reckon with the 
risk of American hostility. The marvellous virtues of Germany 
only became patent to the people of the United States as Germany 
developed Anglophobia and disclosed her intention of challenging 
our maritime supremacy. In old Anglo-German days when we 
were supposed to be on fairly friendly terms with the German 
Empire, the United States was not more amicable towards us 
and was decidedly suspicious concerning Germany’s South 
American ambitions, which of late years have ceased to be a 
topic in the popular American Press—“ Contemplated British 
Aggression ”’ making a more telling poster. 

I shall never forget the extraordinary contrast between the 
attitude of this country towards the United States—which was 
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easy-going, good-natured, tolerant, friendly, unsuspicious—with 
the vastly different atmosphere across the Atlantic twenty years 
ago, when, despite the charming hospitality and personal kindness 
of many delightful American friends, I realized how astonishingly 
suspicious and politically unfriendly the whole community was 
to my country, whose every action or inaction was liable to 
misinterpretation, mostly deliberate. One also learnt that all 
this ““ Anglo-Saxon slobber ” in which our public men, and many 
British newspapers, habitually indulged did incalculable harm 
in cheapening England, while it was indignantly resented by the 
American public as corroborative evidence of British hypocrisy. 
They could not understand why British statesmen, whom they 
had been taught to distrust, should be perpetually kow-towing 
to them. Certainly theirs never kow-towed to us. It was not 
a fool who said, “ Blood may be thicker than water, but Bunkum 
is thicker than both.” 

We may have conveniently forgotten that we are the only 
foreign nation with whom Americans have been seriously and 
frequently at war. American histories, on the other hand, not 
unnaturally consist of these wars, which lose little in the telling. 
Then as the American child grows up his prejudices are stimulated 
and inflamed by a sensational Press which sticks at nothing in 
“strafing” John Bull—many of whose worst misdeeds are un- 
known to us, being purely imaginary. Heis, in fact, the permanent 
villain of the piece. It is hard on our Allies in the present conflict, 
because but for the handicap of our support France, Russia, and 
Italy could rely on a considerable amount of American goodwill 
in a conflict with the monarchical, militarist Powers of Central 
Europe, and would have run few risks of receiving such Notes 
of which that of December 20 was but a foretaste. 

Every circumstance surrounding this first American Peace 
Note was suggestive, not to say suspicious, but let us at any rate 
avoid the blunder of imagining that it was unpopular in the 
United States, where it was generally regarded as a brilliant 
coup calculated to enhance the prestige of the Great Republic 
among the “Dug Outs” of the Old World. No action pro- 
posed by the President in support of his policy would lack 
Congressional and national backing. We do not say it will 
necessarily and ultimately come to war. A war between the 
United States and Germany is admittedly out of the ques- 
tion—unless Germany attacked America, which seems improb- 
able—as any American declaration against Germany would 
provoke civil war throughout the Middle West. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that war with England is not without 
attractions to an immense and highly excitable body of American 
citizens, who could speedily be worked up to the required concert 
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pitch over almost any Anglo-American incident. Our relations 
have been rendered anxious by the abject attitude of successive 
British Governments, which have completely misread American 
sentiment and have put a premium on “ tail-twisting”’ by perpetu- 
ally proclaiming that an Anglo-American war is “ unthinkable.” 

The Wilson Note may be regarded as the direct product of 
the Grey policy—thank Heaven there was no longer a Grey to 
receive it—and will, one may hope, give pause to “ responsible 
statesmen ”’ and cause them to put the water of common sense 
into their heady “ Anglo-Saxon” wine. It is a most salutary 
lesson which has already knocked a lot of nonsense on the head. 
The President is alleged to have been amazed by the remarkable 
response he met with from every serious section of opinion 
throughout the Allied nations. He had been encouraged by 
mischievous misinformants to expect something vastly different, 
though if a foreign statesman acts on the advice of British 
Members of Parliament, such as Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Trevelyan, Ponsonby, Snowden and Co., not one of whom dare 
afford his constituency the opportunity of repudiation, he has 
no one to thank but himself for the shock from which the White 
House is now suffering. 

Although we may not know the full inner history of the 
Wilson Note there is little obscurity as to its origin. Verdun and 
the Somme finally convinced the German General Staff, which 
is the German Government during war, that their programme, 
of which the overthrow of France was the corner-stone, was 
unrealizable at the first time of asking, but that the future might 
still be saved by an armistice with Germany in her present position. 
Obviously the only way to secure a cessation of hostilities was 
via Conference, which could only be brought about by neutral 
pressure on the Allies. The inspired German Press, which is 
more transparent than in the spacious days of Bismarck, has 
obligingly disclosed this objective of Germany’s Peace campaign, 
which was opened in the American Press by the German Crown 
Prince in the early days of October and ratified by the German 
Emperor at the end of that month in his notorious letter to Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg. That Mr. Jacob Schiff, the head of 
the German Jewish-American house, Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
was “in the know” seems evident from his blazing indiscretion 
at the so-called ‘‘ Peace” Banquet in New York in the last week 
of November, which put us all on the qui vive. It ultimately 
emerged in the form of this invitation to the belligerents to state 
their terms. Of the respective parts played by Colonel House 
and Mr. Gerard we are still in the dark. With characteristic 
tactlessness, knowing what was on foot, the German Government 
opened their Peace demonstration in the Reichstag a few days 
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ahead of the President, possibly for domestic purposes, as it would 
never do for the All-Highest War Lord to crave in aid a Republic 
to save him from defeat—and to this extent disconcerted Mr. 
Wilson, who admits 


He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it [the Note] at this particular time, because 
it may now seem to have been prompted by the recent overtures of the Central 
Powers. It is in fact in no way associated with them in its origin, and the President 
would have delayed offering it until those overtures had been answered, but for the 
fact that it also concerns the question of Peace and may best be considered with other 
proposals which have the same end in view. 


A few days later the Swiss Government made this interesting 
revelation : 


The President of the United States of America has just addressed to the Govern- 
ments of the Entente and to the Central Powers a Note in favour of Peace. He has 
been good enough to communicate it to the Swiss Federal Council, which, inspired by 
the ardent desire to see an early cessation of hostilities, got into touch with him as long 
as five weeks ago [our italics]. 


This affords a useful clue as it carries us back to the period when 
the Asquith Government was still flourishing like a green bay-tree 
in our midst and Germany was advertising the fact that peace had 
become the first of German interests, though it strikes an unso- 
phisticated Englishman as somewhat curious that, as the American 
and Swiss Governments, possibly others, had been “in touch”’ 
during many weeks, a member of the Washington Government, 
no less a man than Mr. J. W. Davis, Solicitor-General of the 
United States, should have informed the public (Pennsylvania 
Society Dinner, New York, December 9) that “‘ Peace proposals 
now were not only brutal but impertinent. No nation, our own, 
or any other, has any right to dictate the terms on which the 
belligerent nations shall compose their differences. Plans for 
peace put forward at this time not only served no good purpose, 
but are calculated to disturb the councils of those charged with 
responsibility.” 

On the following day “ one of the highest Government officials ”’ 
(probably Mr. Lansing, the American Secretary of State) issued 
this statement at Washington: ‘“ President Wilson has neither 
made suggestions for peace nor intends to do so in the near future 
unless there is an unexpected turn in the belligerent situation.” 
But as we now know, on the unimpeachable authority of the 
Swiss Government, which could be corroborated elsewhere at 
need, President Wilson had been busily sounding neutral 
Governments with a view to the very action which his own 
officials were explicitly assuring the world was not so much as 
contemplated. Periodically we are lectured from Washington 
on the evils of “ secret diplomacy,” which is held responsible for 
Europe’s catastrophe. But what of that diplomacy which is so 
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secret that its most important operations are unknown even to 
American Cabinet Ministers, being securely locked in the Presi- 
dential breast, unless they are imparted to Colonel House, or other 
irresponsible individuals unknown to the American Constitution @ 

Indeed there is still a good deal to be cleared up, though 
nothing will persuade any allied nation that the entire manoeuvre 
was not conceived in a German or German-American brain for 
the good of the Fatherland. That it has so far benefited the 
Allied cause is beside the point, though it is immensely to the 
credit of European statesmanship to have known how to take 
occasion by the hand, and all good Europeans rejoice over the 
masterly presentation of our common case by the ten Govern- 
ments concerned, as also over the wonderful exhibition of solidarity 
recently presented to the world by those who so bravely bear 
the hideous burdens of war and resolutely set their faces against 
a cowardly Peace. The President has unwittingly strengthened 
the Great Alliance, just as he has cemented the British Dominions, 
but neither of these were his objectives in penning this Note, 
and those who know him best advise us to remain towjours en 
vedette, because Washington’s interest in the war will automatically 
increase as Germany’s star wanes. 


L. J. MAxsE 
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CONVERSATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 


[Captain the Hon. Robert Palmer, 6th Hampshire Regiment, was 
killed in action on January 21, 1916, at the Battle of Hanna, in 
Mesopotamia. He wrote “The Conversations of Christopher” during 
the Mesopotamian Campaign. They were apparently intended to form 
a symposium, but only three Conversations were completed at the time 
of his death. Conversations on ‘“‘ Lawyers” and “Public Schools” 
appeared in the National Review of December 1916 and January 
1917.] 


IDEALISM AND COMPROMISE 


It was all Thomas’s fault. Thomas will do such rash things. 
Fancy giving James a volume of Swinburne to keep him quiet ! 
You might as well dress in a cardinal’s robes to overawe a bull. 

James snorted and threw the offending volume with some 
skill into the air, so that it landed on the fourth button of the 
slumbering Thomas’s waistcoat. 

Thomas’s remarks were a convincing tribute to the effective- 
ness of high-angle fire. 

“It’s very fine poetry,” said James apologetically, “but I 
can’t stand the bosh these fellows talk.” 

Now James is by no means a Philistine. Few people can 
render ‘‘ The Lays of Ancient Rome” more feelingly than James 
does in his bath. But Swinburne—No. 

“Ts it ‘Hertha’ ?” I asked gently, to open a safety-valve. 

“No: the ‘Song of Italy,’” replied James. “ All this gush 
about Mazzini.” 

I might have guessed it: but I was a little paimed. “ Why, 
it’s one of the finest things in English, and one of the mildest in 
Swinburne,” I protested. 

“Yes, the poetry is all right,” said James, “but it’s the 
injustice I complain of.” 

I knew what was coming. Thomas apparently did not, and 
had recovered his wind. 
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“‘ What injustice ?”’ he inquired. 

“Why, the infernal injustice of all these literary fellows to 
the man of action. Here they go praising old Mazzini and 
Garibaldi to the skies, and all the other unreasonable fanatics 
who did their best to ruin the cause of Italian unity: while the 
one man they really owe it to is either ignored or abused. It’s a 
damned shame.”’ 

“You mean Cavour, of course ?”’ said Thomas. Cavour has 
been one of James’s heroes ever since he read his history school at 
Oxford. 

“Yes, Cavour. If it hadn’t been for Cavour, backed by 
Victor Emmanuel, Italy wouldn’t be united yet.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said I, “ but if it hadn’t been for Mazzini, 
would there have been an Italy to unite 2?” 

** Of course there would,” said James. ‘“ Italian nationalism 
wasn’t a one-man idea. If any one man is more responsible for 
it than another it was Napoleon. But he only watered the seed 
of history fertilized by the French Revolution.” 

“The quotation,’ I explained, “is from James’s history 
essays: term 1.” 

Luckily a match-box was the only thing within James’s 
reach: and it came in handy to light my pipe from. 

“Seriously,” he persisted, “these apostles of Italian unity 
did more to wreck it than all the Bourbons and clericals in Europe. 
Mazzini’s row with Cavour over the cession of Savoy is only the 
crowning example. And Garibaldi’s raids were far less justifiable 
than the Jameson raid.” 

“I suppose it is the penalty of enthusiasm to lose the sense 
of proportion,” said Thomas. 

“IT endorse Thomas’s luminous epigram,” said Christopher, 
emerging from the Times, “ particularly as applied to his 
associates.” (Thomas moves in Philosophic Radical circles.) 
** The doctrinaire has no use for the second best, and circumstances 
never offer him anything else.” 

“And once he gets hold of a formula,” added James, “ he'll 
test every proposal by it instead of by its practical advantages. 
Nine times out of ten he defeats his own end, if he gets the chance. 
Look at Italy again. The Liberals made no end of a fuss in 
1815 over the incorporation of the Republic of Genoa with the 
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Kingdom of Piedmont. Why? They had the blessed word 
Republic on the tips of their tongues and it prevented them 
seeing beyond the end of their noses. They never saw that the 
absorption of Geno:. was a necessary step to Italian national 
unity.” James’s metaphors are fearless. 

“The Italian unity you mean—what was in fact achieved,” 
said Thomas—“ was not quite the Italy Mazzini and the rest of 
them wanted. They wanted a republic, and Cavour gave them 
a monarchy, mutilated by the loss of Savoy and Nice.” 

“Exactly,” said Christopher. “It was the second best. 
Mazzini would have insisted on everything and got nothing.” 

“It seems to me,” said I, “ you can’t compare the two in 
ratios of half a loaf to no bread. Cavour’s was a policy and 
Mazzini’s a religion.” 

“So much the worse for Mazzini,” said Christopher. “ We 
are dazzled and awed by the religious atmosphere he and the 
others imparted to a political struggle. The enthusiasm and the 
sacrifices and the religious sentiment they engendered blind us to 
the fact that Italian nationalism 7s a policy and not a religion. 
Or perhaps it is truer to say that it may be the best of policies, 
but it is the worst of religions.” 

“‘ How do you mean ?” queried Thomas. 

“A religion,” said Christopher, “is much more than a mere 
enthusiasm. On its intellectual side it is an explanation of the 
world’s purpose, on its emotional side an ultimate loyalty. 
Natidnalism, of its very nature, can be neither. Nobody but 
a lunatic could limit his teleology to Italy, and nobody but a 
barbarian can limit his duty to Italians. The religion of patriotism 
is the negation of humanity ; witness the modern Prussian.” 

“‘ Mazzini was hardly a Bernhardi,” remonstrated Thomas. 

“God forbid,” cried Christopher. ‘‘ He was a great idealist 
and a good man. But he let his emotions confuse his mind. His 
reason must have told him that the unification of Italy was only 
a means to a desirable end. The end was the formation of a 
happier and freer society based on community of language and 
race and sentiment. That is a noble policy of reform. Its 
achievement calls for sagacity and patience. Immediate and 
complete success can’t be expected. Progress must be gradual, 
compromises accepted and so on. But Mazzini let his emotion 
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work him up to such a pitch of fanatical fervour that any talk of 
compromise and policy was so much blasphemy. He exalted the 
name of unification, the abstraction of Italy to an end in itself.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to dissect poor Mazzini in your 
cold British way,” said I; “ but think of his situation and Italy’s. 
To his passionate nature it must have been intolerable; and it 
was just the element of passion that stirred men enough to make 
his dream realizable.” 

“‘T suppose a secure and prosperous nation can never judge 
an oppressed and struggling one fairly,” admitted Christopher. 
“ But it is this idolatry of the abstract which seems such a psycho- 
logical perversity to me.” 

“The phrase is suggestive,” I murmured. 

“To me,” resumed Christopher, “the end of any political 
movement—however catastrophic or passionate—is the greater 
bodily and spiritual welfare of John Brown or Giovanni Bruno or 
whoever the good soul concerned may be. And by that test 
Mrs. Fry is as romantic as Garibaldi, and a new reading-room as 
sacred as a revolution. 

** But hardly as inspiring,” I suggested. 

“Yes, as inspiring, too,” cried Christopher, “in its degree. 
What is valuable in any reform is the substance of what is achieved, 
both outwardly in institutions and inwardly in men’s hearts. The 
name is nothing, the conflict a price paid. When we say we fight 
for liberty or for Italy, we ought only to use those abstractions 
for brevity’s sake if we keep clear in our minds that what we are 
really fighting for is certain concrete changes in the conditions of 
Giovanni’s life and certain vital readjustments in his scale of 
ideas and values. But your Mazzini loses sight of the’ substance 
in his enthusiasm for the means. He personifies his«Italy and 
Liberty and vows them a personal loyalty. He loses sight of 
poor Giovanni altogether, and the substance perishes while he 
battles for the phantom. And when he dies furiously struggling, 
your Swinburnes raise their voices in panegyric. The wasteful 
conflict is exalted and hallowed until you begin to regret that 
any revolutions are bloodless. The abstractions are hymned with 
all the fervour of poetic rapture until your reason reels in a maze 
of semi-religious metaphor and you doubt the honesty and 
humanity of any man who tries to regard the issue dispassionately, 
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and works soberly for the welfare of Giovanni, minimizing friction. 
Such a one is at best regarded as a poor blind worm, whose dull 
heart cannot thrill to the yearnings of a nation struggling to 
be free.” 

“ Do worms have hearts,” whispered James to me anxiously. 

Christopher had risen to his feet. It is his habit, when excited, 
to stand in front of the fire and balance himself alternately on 
either leg. He also passes unconsciously from the conversational 
to the rhetorical in his diction on such occasions. When once he 
has got into his stride there is no knowing when he will stop. 
But now he quietly sat down again and relit his pipe. We puffed 
in silence for half a minute. 

“Your ‘vital readjustments’ of values are Mazzini’s best 
plea,” I said at last. “ He had to kindle the spirit of freedom 
before Italy could achieve it or deserve it. Such transmutations 
of character are wrought by fire. He forgot Giovanni because he 
had to make Giovanni forget himself. What patriotic Italian 
now would go back upon that chapter of his history, or eliminate 
the struggle and the suffering from it ? They are the sanctification 
of his nationhood.” 

“A fallacy is never so dangerous,” said Christopher, “as 
when it gives scope to our noblest emotions. You enlarge on the 
good that comes out of evil till you can call every curse a blessing 
in disguise. Without sin there could be no saints: let us thank 
God for sin. Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesia: blessed are the 
persecutors. Every tyrant becomes the world’s benefactor. Let 
your Swinburnes praise Austria for her share in the struggle and 
suffering you would not eliminate. Mazzini was for war, and can 
only be justified if war is the only or the best school of self- 
sacrifice. I. :is not. For a nation it is the worst. Its very 
virtues are rooted in a hatred. The self-forgetfulness is due to 
no principle but the stress of conflict. One generation of peace 
effaces it. Your patriotic Italian of to-day is no fair judge. He 
sees the achievement in the foreground, the struggle through a 
mist of romance. He easily believes the accidents of the story 
to be of its essence. Test him prospectively. Give a citizen of 
Trent the choice between peaceful transfer to the tricolour and a 
wresting of his liberty by rebellion and war. Will an Irishman 
prefer another 98 to the Home Rule Bill ?” 
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“He probably would,” said James gloomily. James has no 
opinion of Irishmen. 

“To Celts and Latins,” I said, after a pause, “ the idea will 
always be the living reality. They will always be extremists in 
action, because their mind is fixed on the idea unqualified by 
fact.” 

“Yes, luckily English people hate abstractions and love 
compromises,” said Christopher. 

“That is because they can’t think out their principles,” said 
Thomas. 

“Or because they know a fact when they see it,” retorted 
James. 

“The most cheering thought in all English history,” con- 
tinued Christopher, “is that the extremists in any cause have 
always become almost immediately the greatest buttress of its 
opposite.” 

“ By reaction ?”’ asked Thomas. 

“Yes, by immediate and permanent reaction. Who made 
England Protestant ? Queen Mary. Who made her Royalist ? 
Cromwell. Who killed Jacobitism? James II. And so on all 
through. We have in our blood a natural anti-toxin to your 
fanatics. Look at our politics to-day. What makes you so Tory 
as the Daily News or so Radical as the Daily Express? James’s 
Conservatism is rooted in Thomas, and Thomas’s Liberalism is 
founded on the rock of James.” 

“Luncheon time,” I said hastily. 

RoBERT PALMER 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE AND 
THE NATION 


Tue First Lord of the Admiralty has stated that Great Britain 
intends to exercise the immemorial right of arming merchant- 
ships for defence against attack, or attempted capture, by the 
enemy. According to the law of nations, an armed merchant 
vessel may not seek out the enemy, but may defend herself against 
attack by the enemy, in which case the officers and men become 
by that act belligerents and own the right to be treated by the 
enemy as such, with the rights and privileges attaching thereto. 
Before the use of the submarine in naval warfare the practice of 
these rules was perfectly simple, because the belligerent ship 
attacking or attempting to capture a merchant vessel could be 
seen approaching, and the opening of proceedings on her part 
placed the merchant vessel under no disadvantage. A signal 
was hoisted or a shot was fired across her bows; and she could 
then decide whether to surrender or to fight. But under the 
conditions of submarine war upon commerce introduced by 
Germany there may be no such preliminaries. The merchant 
vessel may be sunk at sight, without warning. Under the law 
of nations there is no provision for such a contingency. Germany, 
therefore, while entirely disregarding the law which ordains that 
the belligerent ship shall notify the merchant vessel of her inten- 
tions before proceeding to action, has declared that the merchant 
vessel has no right to attack before she is attacked ; and it was 
on that monstrous assumption that Captain Fryatt was executed. 
The fact is, of course, that if a merchant ship waits to open fire 
until she is attacked by an enemy submarine she will be too late, 
for she will have a torpedo in her bowels. 

Sir Edward Carson, in affirming the right of merchant ships 
to defend themselves, did not refer to this point. But it is 
perfectly clear that, according to the spirit of the law of nations 
and the actual military necessities of the case, a merchant vessel 
owns the indefeasible right to attack a submarine at sight, and 
in so doing her officers and crew become belligerents with the 
rights and privileges of belligerents. So that if the officers and 
men are ¢aptured by the enemy they are entitled to be treated 
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as prisoners of war. The insolent German contention is that 
they are liable to be treated as civilians taking up arms. Germans 
know nothing of the laws and usages of the sea, and, when it suits 
their ends, apply to the practice of sea warfare the rules of land 
warfare. But, generally speaking, they regard the sea as a 
place where runs no law of any kind, and where they are free 
to rob and to murder at will. This conception they call ‘the 
freedom of the seas,” which Viscount Grey described as a fit and 
proper subject to be discussed in a friendly way after the war. 

But in the case of Captain Blaikie, who, like Captain Fryatt, 
was captured after resisting capture, Germany suddenly shifted 
her ground and announced that every armed merchant vessel was 
in reality an auxiliary ship of war, to be treated as such, and 
therefore liable to be sunk at sight without warning. Apparently 
this sudden change was due to the fact that it did not at the 
moment sort with German convenience to execute Captain Blaikie ; 
and it was therefore necessary to find an excuse for treating him 
as a belligerent and a prisoner of war. The new contention also 
had the advantage of enabling Germany to claim the right to 
sink any armed merchantman at sight without warning. The 
circumstance that she had already many times perpetrated that 
crime was not mentioned. 

The matter therefore stands thus: A merchant vessel has 
the right to defend herself against attack after she is herself 
attacked, and in so doing to become entitled to the condition of 
a belligerent ; while Germany and her obsequious creature Austria, 
according to themselves, have the right to treat an armed mer- 
chantman as a belligerent before she makes any resistance 
whatever and while she is peacefully engaged upon her lawful 
occasions. Such a position is absurd. It is the law of the black 
flag. The inequity can only be redressed by giving the armed 
merchantman the same right to attack an enemy submarine at 
sight which the enemy exercises, and has for some time exercised, 
in respect of merchant ships both armed and unarmed; and 
it should be ordained that up to the moment when the armed 
merchant ship opens fire she is entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of a civilian trader. 

The Government of the United States have during the war 
made a rule that civilian rights and privileges are forfeited by 
a merchant ship if she carries more than one gun, and that the 
single gun perm'tted is not to be mounted anywhere except 
astern. The result of the rule is that merchant ships properly 
armed for defence are not admitted to the harbours and ports 
of the United States except as ships of war, which are not allowed 
to remain in a neutral port for more than twenty-four hours. 
America is, of course, within her rights in stipulating the conditions 
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under which ships may enter her ports. It is, however, the case 
that the rule in question operates directly in favour of the most 
flagrant piracy that ever disgraced a nation. For a single gun 
mounted astern is a totally imadequate defence. Its position 
obliges the ship to run from the enemy in order to use the weapon 
at all, and in running away the range, of course, is lengthened. 
The restriction is quite arbitrary, and cannot possibly be permitted 
to form a part of the law of nations or to bind the practice of 
this country. If the Government of the United States persist 
in enforcing the regulation upon the ships of the Allies entering 
American harbours, it will become necessary to divert British 
trade to the British harbour of Halifax. A committee of the 
United States Government is now reported to be considering 
whether or not the rule should be modified. It ‘s to be hoped 
that the committee will allow themselves to recognize the fact 
that the attitude of America in this matter confers a direct 
privilege upon piracy ; and also that it is just possible that some 
day the sea-borne commerce of the United States will be attacked 
by hostile submarines, in which case it cannot expect much sympathy 
from the nations now engaged in war with the Central Powers. 

Under the molluscan rule of Lord Grey at the Foreign Office, 
no one was allowed to speak plainly on these matters, and it 
appeared that Great Britain was afraid even to state the law 
of nations, lest some one, somewhere, should be annoyed. But 
if this country is not to maintain the law and custom of the sea, 
to what has it fallen? As the most powerful maritime nation 
it is the duty of Great Britain to formulate the law of the sea. 
Its acceptance by other nations makes the law of nations. There 
is already in existence a sufficient body of law, whose principles, 
outside the Central Powers, are recognized; and a'l that is 
necessary is to formulate the extension of those principles in 
order to fulfil the new conditions of naval warfare. Such an 
attempt was made at The Hague Conference, whose conventions 
were subsequently embodied in the Declaration of London ; but 
these rules were to a great extent not extensions of existing 
principles but violations of them, and they have now been aban- 
doned. It is true that the defect of international law consists 
in the ack of absolute power to enforce it; but to argue from 
that defect that international law is useless is a mistake. The 
existence of a body of recognized rules serves as a guide to the 
practice of civilized nations, and thus prevents misunderstanding 
from breeding disputes. It serves also as a check upon the evil- 
doer, who, in breaking the law, must risk the displeasure of the 
most powerful maritime nation. There is, in fact, an element of 
force in the sanction of the law of nations, as well as the element 
of moral restraint. 
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The law of the future, as of the present, must permit the 
merchant-service captain to adopt what measures soever he 
considers requisite to secure the safety of his ship. Germany 
has announced that she will regard all armed merchant ships as 
commissioned ships of war, that is, as regular belligerents. The 
difference is important, for it not only justifies, in the German 
view, the sinking of armed merchantmen without warning—a 
crime which she commits in any case—but involves the treatment 
of officers and crew, if they surrender without resistance, as 
belligerents, so that, instead of being released as civilians according 
e the law of the sea, they will be held in captivity as prisoners 
of war. 

That will be as it must. But the situation makes it essential 
to equip all ocean-going vessels with so powerful an armament 
that the enemy will find their capture or destruction a hazardous 
enterprise. If, for instance, the liners sunk by the German 
commerce-destroyer in the South Atlantic during December and 
last month had mounted an armanent proportionate to their 
tonnage, the raider might have met his match. The experience 
of the present war has shown that the injury a single wandering 
cruiser can inflict upon trade is considerable ; and also that such 
a vessel, by means of careful organization and by taking coal 
and supplies from captured vessels, can keep the sea for a long 
time. The most stringent vigilance of a watching and patrolling 
fleet cannot always prevent the evasion of a swift and a disguised 
cruiser. And the submarine falls into another and a more dan- 
gerous category. For, as matters stand, the submarine can avoid 
observation and capture, and can keep the sea for a month or 
more without renewing supplies. The newer type of submarine 
is a submersible cruiser, mounting powerful guns and operating 
in deep water. In the face of the most powerful Navy in the 
world, enemy submarines, according to Lloyd’s announcements 
published in the newspapers, have been sinking five, six, and 
seven ships a day for some time past. Had these vessels been 
armed most of them would be afloat to-day; and the time is 
approaching when neutral nations, in spite of their abject terror 
of Germany, will be forced to arm their ships in self-defence. 

These things were not foreseen, even by Germany; so that 
the requisite measures for meeting emergencies are still being 
improvised. But no maritime nation can afford again to be 
caught unprepared. Therefore the arming of merchantmen will 
become the rule, in peace as in war. Let it not be forgotten that 
Germany began to sow mines before the declaration of war. 

During the whole course of the war the British merchant 
service has gone about its lawful occasions, exposed defenceless 
to mine, submarine, and cruiser, with the same composure and 
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regularity as in time of peace. Thousands of merchant-service 
officers and men enlisted for military duties. Very many vessels 
have been employed upon war services, although they are not 
ships of war. The nation is indebted as profoundly to the mercan- 
tile marine as to the Royal Navy. The public recognize in the 
abstract the incomparable achievements of the sea services ; 
but, greatly as they have learned to expect of British seamen, 
when the detailed records of valour and resource and seamanship 
become known people will be amazed. This country and the 
rest of the Empire live by the sea; that is to say, they live by 
virtue of the British seaman. Had he failed in his duty the 
enemy ere now would have been victorious. But the British 
seaman neither failed nor flinched. He is ill-paid, often ill-housed, 
he fares hardly, he hopes for nothing, for he goes on working till 
he is dead or disabled. The pay of the officers is shamefully 
inadequate, and their chance of promotion slender indeed. Who 
may make any profit out of the war soever, the British seaman 
will not. In war he stands the chance of being shot or drowned 
or exploded or cast adrift in an open boat in his shirt and breeches, 
all that is left to him; neither glory nor money comes his way. 
But he goes on. His friends on shore may strike and agitate ; 
but the seaman goes on. So far as the dominions of King George V 
are concerned, all depends on the British seaman. If we pull 
through the war it will be first of all by virtue of the British 
seaman. 

It is a truth the country is beginning dimly to perceive ; 
and to perceive also that unless the seaman is armed to defend 
himself the country will find itself in difficulties. For that reason, 
and not at all because the lives of seamen are of any value, the 
arming of merchant vessels is in progress. In war, lives are of no 
account ; but in the case of the merchant service they were of 
no account in time of peace either. So long as the country was 
supplied with food and all the riches of the earth, the welfare of 
the shell-back was nothing—less than nothing. Yet the seaman 
; is who has stood by the country, which has done mighty little 

or him. ... 

The time has come when there must be achange. The mercan- 
tile marine must be recognized for what it is, the Imperial Transport 
Service, and treated accordingly. War has compelled the return 
to the old fashion, the arming of merchantmen. As to that 
necessity there can be no dispute, because, to quote Lord Beres- 
ford’s metaphor, you can kill a man by severing his arteries as 
efiectually as by stabbing him in the heart. 

Now, when a ship is armed, she becomes the direct concern 
of the State. No private trader may fight for his own hand. 
If he fights, he fights for his ship, which is a piece of his country ; 
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and he fights with the sanction of the State. The State provides 
the guns and the ammunition and the training of the men who 
fight the guns. Thenceforward the part of the State in the 
mercantile marine is integral and inalienable. It may exercise 
absolute control over the whole carrying service, as in the case 
of the Post Office, or it may exercise a partial control, as at 
present, in conjunction with the shipowners. The present Govern- 
ment have already appointed a Minister to conduct the new 
shipping division of the Board of Trade, and it is to be hoped 
that in time the whole business of shipping will be taken away 
from the Board of Trade and made a department in connexion 
with the Admiralty. -For the relations between the Navy and 
the mercantile marine will henceforth be the relation between 
two branches of the same service. The Admiralty have appointed 
an official to organize the work at the shipbuilding yards and in 
the marine engineering works, presumably for the purpose of 
constructing as swiftly as possible new vessels in accordance with 
Admiralty requirements. These excellent measures are steps 
towards the desired end. 

What is further required is to raise the whole condition of the 
mercantile marine to its proper relation to the national life ; 
as, except in the matter of the pay and pension of officers, the 
Navy long ago took its place. As it will be necessary henceforth 
to train and to maintain gun’s crews on board every ocean-going 
ship, so, if the mercantile marine is to be brought to the requisite 
standard, will it be necessary to train the whole crew, and to 
give a course of special training to the officers in signals and in 
gunnery. Officers and men should therefore all be enlisted in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, with a retaining fee. The pay of 
officers should be increased in proportion to the value of the 
services they render to the country, instead of being reckoned on 
an estiraate of how little it is possible to pay an officer. It is 
not suggested that additional expense should be cast upon the 
shipowner, who is also doing national service. What is suggested 
is that justice should be done to the officers and men of the 
merchant service. The opportunity which is now presented may 
not recur. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that after the war, if this 
country is to maintain its supremacy in the carrying trade, it 
can afford to neglect no device or precaution. The losses inflicted 
by the war upon British shipping have conferred upon the neutral 
an advantage which he will be swift to use. For some time after 
the conclusion of the war this country will require every ton of 
shipping it can spare for domestic purposes ; and in the meantime 
the neutral will take the world’s carrying trade. Much depends 
upon the amount of tonnage which can be put afloat in the 
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interval ; there are, indeed, few matters of a more urgent import- 
ance. But even more depends upon the officers and men. Let 
them be highly trained, well paid. Secure of employment, 
properly backed, and proud of their service, they can beat the 
world. But in the future the rivals of this country, like Germany 
before the war, will be supported by the whole weight of their 
respective States. No independent private enterprise can hope 
to prevail in a contest so unequal. There is much talk of organiz- 
ing the trade of the Empire; yet nothing is said of the sea and 
the sea-trader. Agriculture is the first of all industries, without 
which there can be no other; and for an island kingdom, the 
use of the sea is the second. 

These things are obvious enough ; they are recognized in the 
abstract ; but they are not truly apprehended. There prevails 
a sort of conventional enthusiasm about the sea; but very few 
people really have any feeling for the sea at all, and very many 
never even think of it. The fact is that for the past three-quarters 
of a century there has been no such thing as a national policy. 
There has been no common aspiration in national life. British 
trade has been conducted on the principle of internecine competi- 
tion ; and your manufacturer has been so desperately bent upon 
underselling the firm in the next street that he had no thought 
to spare for the vast foreign combinations threatening himself 
and his rival alike. The idea of uniting the industries of the 
nation for the good of the whole nation is strange to this country. 
It is regarded with suspicion as savouring of Socialism. The 
stubborn egotism of the British manufacturer and merchant gave 
Germany her opportunity. To a commercial nation eaten up 
with internal discord and a passion for cheapness which ultimately 
produced the happy result that everything was so cheap that 
no one made any profit out of selling and so could not afford to 
buy, Germany opposed the formidable conception of a whole 
nation organized not against itself but against the world. Each 
trade interest was securely knit to the other, and all were made 
integral parts of the State organism. 

Germany perceived and plainly declared that the prosperous 
development of her trade depended upon the full use of the sea. 
To that end she built, equipped and endowed a great mercantile 
marine, and constructed a powerful Navy. Whether or not her 
shipping lines profited at first was a matter of indifference to 
her. The State could afford to make up the deficit; and the 
essential thing was to establish the trade at sea. And before the 
war German sea-trade was everywhere gaining. Had it not been 
for the war German sea-trade would have continued to gain. 
After the war Germany will begin patiently and cunningly to 
build it again. In the meantime her piracies have- created so 
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bitter and enduring a hatred among the folk of the sea, who have 
long memories, that even Germany may discover that she has 
made a mistake. 

But she made no mistake in combining the units of the German 
nation in the common interest. Her error lay in organizing them 
for war. The late Admiral Mahan developed a theory that 
international commercial rivalry is latent war, so that when 
commercial rivalry is carried to a certain point the guns begin 
to speak. His theory may be justified ; but if so, the world has 
still to learn the lesson that commercial competition is founded 
on a false principle. 

In any case it is clearly right to organize and to combine the 
interests of a nation for the common good. At this period of 
the world’s history a nation that is divided against itself becomes 
the prey of the united nation. This little essay is but a humble 
suggestion that, after agriculture, the sea should be given its due 
place in the national economy. The relation between the two 
industries is integral. For when the rise of the factory system 
drew the people from the land into towns, where they multiplied 
exceedingly, the land could no longer feed them; and the sea- 
trader was called to supply the deficiency. How dangerous may 
be too great a dependence upon seaborne supplies the country 
is now beginning to understand. 

But even if agriculture once again becomes a prosperous 
industry ; even if the country comes to understand that the 
first condition of national welfare is the maintenance of a flourish- 
ing agriculture ; even so, the use of the sea will remain essential, 
and the sea-trader the bringer of wealth. The better he, the 
better for the country. And now is the time to give him his 
due: an assured and an honoured position, good pay, security 
of employment, pension; good ships, well furnished, and ade- 
quately armed. The cost would be repaid manyfold. It is a 
great enterprise ; but by virtue of resolution and skilled design 
it can be achieved. 


L. CopE CorRNFORD 


GREATER BRITAIN 


COMPULSION IN AUSTRALIA 


By AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


By the time this sees the light several months will have passed 
since the failure of the Conscription referendum in Australia ; but 
the causes of that failure and the social and political movements 
connected with it have by no means exhausted their power, so 
that some account of them may not be without interest even if 
belated. For that matter, there are perennially useful lessons to 
be drawn from them, both as to the handling of a modern demo- 
cracy and as to the proper understanding of Australians by their 
kinsmen in the United Kingdom. 

The failure was a bitter disappointment, and the British Press 
has taken great pains to be nice to us about it and to find excuses 
for it. We, for our part, have no excuses to offer. It was a 
grave dereliction of duty, and was caused by our entire inability 
to make our fellow-citizens comprehend that they had any duty 
to fulfil. Excuses in plenty were forthcoming at the time to salve 
the consciences of men who did not want to go to the front or to 
let their sons go. Of these a little will be said later on. But the 
central fact of the situation was that more than half the population 
have not yet grasped what the war means. They err in good 
company, no doubt: in a recent issue of the Fortnightly Review 
an English politician baldly calls the war “ this great episode ” 
and expresses his belief that when it is over we can go back to 
the old Party quarrels and the old class divisions and patched-up 
compromises. That is almost exactly what was in the mind of 
the voters who said NO on October 28. The war was an episode, 
something going on at the other end of the world which affected 
life at this end disagreeably ; to insist that any one from this end 
should be sent there against his will, and to the detriment of their 
relations with him, seemed preposterous. Their minds enter- 
tained no idea of the war’s all-importance. They judged the 
question by its effects on themselves personally. Conscription 
would deprive them of children, customers, labourers, and so 
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forth ; therefore it was undesirable. Essentially, that is what 
the NO vote meant. 

It is all the more important to understand the truth of this 
view of the matter, because so much stress has been laid by 
certain people on a very different view. A section of the Australian 
Press, still in the grip of the Party devil, attempted from the 
first to make the Conscription campaign a matter of Liberal 
against Labour views, and denounced the result as a symptom 
of the vileness of Labour influence. Correspondingly, a section 
of the Labour extremists used Conscription as a weapon against 
the moderate Labour men whom they hoped to displace, and 
welcomed the NO majority as a proof that the country was with 
them. Nothing could be more misleading. The mere distribu- 
tion of votes shows how vain were the hopes and false the assump- 
tions of both these sections. It is quite true that Labour 
extremists—both the anarchic I.W.W. group and the doctrinaire 
Syndicalists—voted and orated against Conscription, partly as 
the sinister device of the hated Mr. Hughes, partly as a mechanism 
which would take out of Australia the young bachelor unionists 
who backed them in fomenting strikes and leave the unions in 
the control of the soberer married elders. It is quite true, also, 
that the (mostly) Liberal Press supported Conscription, and nearly 
all the Labour newspapers—always extremist—opposed it. But 
the voters, as usual, ignored on the whole both Press and politicians, 
and voted in their own private interests. Thus in Victoria, 
where nearly every Labour representative was an anti-Conscrip- 
tionist, Labour constituencies provided a large part of the YES 
majority, while in South Australia things went exactly the 
opposite way. Thus, too, the big NO majority in New South 
Wales was largely contributed to by the farming constituencies, 
which return Liberal members to the Federal Parliament, but 
whose electors dreaded the loss of the few harvesters and farm- 
labourers still left to them. It is believed that a declaration 
made at the last moment by the Prime Minister, to the effect 
that bona fide farm labour would not be called up till the harvest 
was in, might well have turned fifty thousand votes from NO to 
YES if it had been made a few weeks earlier. And the selfishness 
of the farmers was matched by that of small shopkeepers and 
boarding-house keepers in the cities. 

It is, as has been already said, very important to get this 
point clear. The NO majority is in no sense a Labour majority 
or an extremist majority. It is merely a majority of narrow- 
minded, half-educated people, swollen by a certain number of 
female sentimentalists and (mainly) immigrant anarchists. At a 
general election the anarchists would no doubt vote for Labour 
candidates, but quite half of the rest—and probably more than 
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half—would vote as eagerly against Labour as they did against 
Conscription. The victory is a triumph for ignorarice, not for 
any active or aggressive policy or quality. 

It is true, of course, that the Labour “ machines” (except in 
Western Australia) declared themselves openly against Conscrip- 
tion, and expelled from their coteries the Prime Minister himself 
as well as most of the Labour Members who followed him. This 
needs brief explanation. It was due to a mistake in tactics on 
the part of Mr. Hughes. Just when he was leaving for England 
he took occasion to make some bitter but accurate remarks 
descriptive of the anarchist and syndicalist parasites who had 
fastened on the Australian Labour movement. By attacking 
these enemies, few but vindictive and intensely hard working, just 
when he was about to give them six months’ opportunity for 
counter-attack, he practically left the Labour machines at their 
mercy. They remembered that he was their avowed opponent ; 
they knew that his return would be the signal for an attempt to 
expel them from the organizations; and they naturally seized 
their chance of packing the organizations in advance with a view 
of expelling him. That they also fought against Conscription 
was an accident. They would certainly have fought against it 
whether he advocated it or no; but they would, equally certainly, 
have found some excuse for expelling him if Conscription had 
never been in question. As far as they and their like were 
concerned, the vote of October 28 was merely a vote against 
Hughes. Like the farmers and the little Liberals, they were 
thinking of themselves only, not of the war at all; they were 
indulging a personal hate, just as the others were indulging a 
personal covetousness. They are indulging it still. More than 
one member of the Federal Parliament has quite recently refused 
to take part in the new recruiting campaign because they will 
not work with Mr. Hughes, and the wish to deprive Mr. Hughes 
of the credit of settling the coal strike has had a great deal to do 
with its prolongation. 

So the whole trouble, as aforesaid, can be traced back to the 
original sin of ignoring the war. It is a sin not peculiar to 
Australia, but that makes it none the less heinous. And the 
sinfulness lies at the door of those who should have been leaders 
and teachers. It is not to be expected, in this or any other 
country, that the ordinary hard-working citizen, with his mind 
inevitably full of his private concerns and uninstructed—except 
for a partisan and itself only half-instructed Press—should of 
himself comprehend the greatness and overwhelming importance 
of this war. He feels i+ as a disturbance of normal conditions. 
His vague if creditable patriotism displays itself in a belief that 
the disturbance cannot possibly end in the defeat of his country, 
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If he has imagination, he may conceive that it is his duty to take 
some part in ending the trouble ; if he has none, he will probably 
content himself with trying to minimize the effects of the dis- 
turbance on himself and his immediate surroundings. Anything 
more must be drummed into him by his normal leaders, with 
consistent example as well as persistent precept. If his normal 
leaders fail him, what wonder if he views even a world-war with 
indifference ? 

In this case the normal leaders have unmistakably failed to 
do their part. They have talked patriotism without ceasing ; 
but they have done little to enforce their own sermons. Mr. 
Hughes is of course excepted, but he was away at the really 
critical moment—the anti-Conscription campaign was _ three- 
quarters won before he returned. Senator Pearce, excellent 
patriot as he is, was overweighted with the care of the military 
machine, and had little time for anything outside his Depart- 
mental duties. Add to these names one more—that of Sir William 
Irvine, who has done everything a Member in Opposition can do 
to obliterate Party, rouse his rather sluggish fellows, and con- 
centrate all political effort on the winning of the war—and you 
have a complete list of leaders who have made any real attempt 
to lead. The rest have been as parochial in their way as the 
farmers have in theirs. As for the State politicians, who are 
more within the ordinary man’s sphere because they deal oftener 
with the local and minor matters that concern him so nearly, 
their speeches have been overfull of the war and their actions 
have practically ignored it. How is a plain man to believe in 
the war’s all-importance when one Premier insists on borrowing 
millions for city railways and another increases his expenditure 
on the trimmings of education? When the sad old Party fight for 
office and the sad old business fight for undue profits continue 
in full swing, and are even extended into the area of war-service ? 
If trade-unionists have seen in the war mainly an opportunity 
of securing higher wages—and some of them have, although 
many others have sacrificed themselves nobly for their country— 
none of them have been more unscrupulous than some employers 
and merchants, who might have been expected to set a better 
example. As for the Press, it has on the whole maintained its 
usual standard of unreality and inconsistency. It has told us in 
the same breath that the war will be over to-morrow and that 
every available man must be at the front before it can be ended. 
It has called the Prime Minister a charlatan for six months, and 
then wondered why people distrusted him in the seventh. It has 
ascribed disloyalty and greed to every one who did not suit its 
politics, and so alienated from the few good causes it advocated 
a large number of people who objected to its general programme. 
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There have been exceptions, of course, as there have been to all 
the general statements made above—common-sense patriotism is 
probably as often found among editors as among politicians ; but 
the rule is otherwise. 

Reviewing such a past, one may be excused for being pessi- 
mistic about the future. But there are signs of betterment. 
The shock of the NO vote—for it was a shock all round: every 
one expected the rest to be unselfish, and even the wildest 
extremists had looked forward to a small YES majority—is 
bringing Press, politicians, and public to their senses together. 
The most extravagant of the Premiers is not only preaching but 
practising economy for the first time in his political career. The 
most selfish of the employers have had their private shock, too, 
in the sudden and universal strike of coal-miners which has left 
the whole of Australia without power to work any but the most 
essential industries. The true story of that strike and the 
personality of the men ultimately responsible for it will surprise 
students of history some years hence ; at the moment it can only 
be said that its results work for good, in singling out the vital 
industries of the Commonwealth, in stressing the fact that war 
necessities really do override all private or minor needs and 
conveniences, in making the ordinary man sit up and think for 
himself about the relations between State and citizen and the 
manner in which they have been affected by the war, probably 
for all time. 

One point about the coal strike is worth noting in England. 
Like nearly all the important Australian strikes for ten years, 
and like the recent anti-social demonstrations of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (which included murder, forgery, and arson 
within two months or so), this one has been run by immigrants. 
As an immigrant, Peter Bowling, engineered and for some time 
governed the coal strike of 1909, so another immigrant, A. C. 
Willis, has been the moving spirit of this strike. Similarly, out 
of twelve I.W.W. criminals just sentenced to fifteen years or so 
for conspiracy against society—that of course was not the legal 
formula, but it was the real crime—nine are immigrants, and most 
of them immigrants from Britain. It is the social conditions of 
Britain that disturb labour out here. Incontestably the Australian 
workers who listen to these imported demagogues are fools to 
believe in them ; but it is equally incontestable that, where the 
importees are absent, Australian labour is undisturbed. In the 
Conscription campaign just over, one of the arguments most 
frequently used by its opponents was the old one that Conscription 
placed the worker “‘ under the heel of the capitalist ” by making 
him liable to do any work he was set to under military conditions 
and for soldier’s pay. Such an assertion is hopelessly absurd in 
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a country where adult suffrage is the law, and no Australian 
would use it; it was an imported argument from European 
countries with a limited franchise, probably quite invalid there, 
but certainly irrelevant in the Commonwealth. 

To revert to the general situation in Australia, although one 
struggles against pessimism and endeavours to see light through 
the clouds ahead, yet any but the most tempered optimism 
cannot be justified. It will take all the energy of Mr. Hughes at 
his best, all the efforts of all the intelligent patriots in the Common- 
wealth, to make the mass of Australians realize what they did 
on October 28 and what they must do to annul that. It will 
take even more. Exhortation and example may do their utmost 
here, but they fail, and will continue to fail, against one very 
powerful influence—that of the example of the Mother Country. 
Every man who denounces in Australia the disloyalty of selfish- 
ness, the disgrace of keeping back from war service one atom of 
personal effort, is confronted with messages cabled from England ; 
if in England, men say, with the war at its doors and in its skies, 
private companies are allowed great war-profits, private citizens 
are allowed the utmost luxury of food and dress and pleasure, 
why need Australia strain after a higher standard? We hear 
that these things are denounced in England also ; but we do not 
hear that they are to any considerable extent put down. We get 
the impression that all along the fighting fronts there is virtue 
im excelsis—courage, patience, genius, great-heartedness beyond 
praise ; and behind that, as far as Britain is concerned, weakness 
and indifference and fatal attempts at compromise. And, while 
that is the example which England seems to set us, what can 
England expect of a country out of the track of war, bereft of 
the best and bravest of her sons, and beset with doubts about 
her own future in the farthest corner of the Empire ? * 


* This article left Australia before the great change in Downing Street which has 
provided the Mother Country with a new Government and a new atmosphere.— 
Epitor N.R. 
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Reprinted from THE SPECTATOR 


THE POTSDAM DIARY 


Tue third year of the war brings us the third issue of The Potsdam 
Diary. Mr. Maxse once again shows himself our champion quota- 
tionist, both as regards the old and the new. Except in rare cases, 
he does not attempt to make his quotations fit the particular days 
to which they are assigned. They are simply good things or bad 
things, words of encouragement or awful warnings of what not to say 
and how not to say it, scattered with a kind of Berserker rage from 
his well-stored cornucopia. 

He leads off on the first of January with a really most happy quota- 
tion from Napoleon: “I ought to have decreed that the House of 
Hohenzollern should reign no more.” Equally good is the famous 
‘quotation from Macaulay’s essay on Frederick the Great which 
‘decorates January 2nd : 

“The King of Prussia had fully determined to commit the great 
crime of violating his plighted faith and of plunging all Europe into 
a long and desolating war to extend his dominions. On the head of 
Frederick is all the blood, shed in a war which raged in every quarter 
‘of the globe, and in order that he might rob a neighbour he had 
promised to defend, black men fought on the Coast of Coromandel and 
red men scalped each other by the great lakes of North America.” 

The array of ineptitudes is as amazing as ever. Take for example 
this quotation from Mr. Arnold Bennett in a communication to the 
Daily News on January 6, 1916: “* I am not one of those who would 
regard an indecisive peace as an unmitigated disaster.” One does not 
‘of course know the context in which these words appear; but if 
they are not plainly meant as an attempt to copy the “ standing-on- 
their-head ” methods of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Chesterton, this is as pure 
:@ piece of nonsense as was ever written. 

But it is no partisan shillclagh that the gallant Mr. Maxse wields. 
He hits all heads and all views and all schemes impartially. Take 
for instance this delightful quotation from Dr. Johnson for January 30: 
“—__ is a Liberal man. He would always be aut Caesar aut nullus. 
‘Wherever I have seen him he has been nullus.” Considering that the 
‘persons with whom politically Mr. Maxse most consorts are always 
‘screaming for a dictator, and naming the particular individual to 
fill that office, this is really a rather unkind whack on the head from 
the shillelagh. It will certainly, however, increase the popularity 
of The Potsdam Diary with the soberer portions of the nation. Another 
‘shillclagh motto is that for February 18: “* What matters the cutting 
and shuffling of the cards while the pack still remains the same ? ” 
‘That is a very good thing to remember while people are talking of 


making up a new and vigorous Ministry and are always in effect 
proposing to make it up out of the old political pack. Here we may 
be reminded of one of Halifax’s most desperate sayings, but one which, 
so far as we have seen, is not quoted by Mr. Magse: “ After the 
first day of a revolution one sees the same faces in tht Drawing-room, 
and in a week the same flatterers.”” (We quote from memory.) 

We must not, however, go on gutting The Potsdam ‘Diary of Mr. 
Maxse, but leave our readers to find out for themselves the good 
things with which it bristles. One of the very last quotations in the 
book, that for Saturday, December 29, 1917, is the following from an 
article by Mr. Winston Churchill in July 1916. It is a good example 
of that gentleman’s calculated indiscretions : 

** It was very hard to tell beforehand whether this thing (the Anglo- 
German War) would come or not. Very wise men, with full know- 
ledge of all the facts, came to the wrong conclusion ; and very foolish 
men, giving rein to their prejudices, came to the right conclusion, and 
are entitled to boast of it for ever.” 

Could there be a better example of an illogical dilemma, or, rather, 
of a dilemma produced by false or badly worded premisses? There 
were plenty of sensible men who had not full knowledge of all the 
facts, who did not know all the details, but who knew what was far 
more important in the circumstances, something about human nature. 
These men felt sure after the Agadir episode that a proud and am- 
bitious people were not going to take lying down such a snub as the 
British Government gave them—the snub administered by Mr. Lloyd 
George in his speech in the City. It was right, it was absolutely 
necessary, to give them that snub, but if our leaders had known any- 
thing about human nature, they must have felt after the Agadir 
incident, as we from the humble ignorance of a journalist certainly 
felt, that the moment after that speech the cannon began to rumble 
out of Berlin; that Germany, having tested the ground exactly, 
would immediately begin to prepare for war. She did begin, and it 
took her three years’ incessant toil to render things absolutely perfect, 
including the remaking of the Kiel Canal, which remaking had no 
commercial objects, but was designed solely for naval efficiency. And 
very naturally and properly, from the German point of view, these 
preparations were carricd on with a great deal of peace talk, directed 
to the address of this country, and obviously designed to ensure our 
isolation—just as was the peace talk addressed to the Emperor 
Napoleon III. before the war with Austria which ended in the Sadowa 
Campaign. If you hit a powerful man in the eye and he does not hit 
back, you will know, if you are not deaf to all the teaching of history 
and individual experience, that this is only because he is waiting to 
hit you at a more convenient moment. The more you know him for 
a careful, methodical, businesslike person, the more certain you may 
be that the blow when it does come will be a deadly one. Our 
leaders of public opinion of all sorts seemed, however, to think other- 
wise. 4 


